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-PRAGUE POWDER 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT NOS. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


PRAGUE POWDER is a quick- 
dissolving ingredient and works 
better than a slow-melting ingre- 
dient such as mixed cures. 
PRAGUE POWDER is a boiled, 
sterilized pickle dried to a pow- 
der. Everyone likes it. PRAGUE 
POWDER cures sausage meats 
in the silent cutter and sweet 
pickle ham in 3 to 7 days. Why 
waste time? You will do well to 
ask the Griffith Laboratories to 
show you their workable method. 
PRAGUE POWDER has all the 
curing elements combined in 
each particle and dissolves 
quickly, creating a lasting color 
on the lean of the meat, leaving 
no bitterness and no burning and 
no salty taste. We know you are 
tired of using Raw Mixed Harsh 
Cures. We know you would like a 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY. ALL MAIL COMES TO THIS OFFICE 





We advise the use of Prague Powder and Prague Powder Pickle 
for the ‘“‘Short-Time Cure.”’ 
the bone and into the bone and creates a lively, mild, natural 
ham taste. 


Prague Powder Pickle penetrates to 


‘*Mild, Mellow Cure.” 


We recommend PRAGUE POW- 
DER because it really does fine 
work. It seems that every packer 
who uses it, likes it. At least, he 
says it is the best cure that’s 
made. We recommend PRAGUE 
POWDER to you as the best— 
ask your neighbor how he likes 
it. PRAGUE POWDER is a Dried 
Pickle. Soft, easily rubbed on 
meat surfaces. We call your at- 
tentiontothis ‘‘Rich, Ripe Flavor’’ 
in “A Short-Time Cure.” Give 
them a long time smoke. Flavor 
sells hams. 


WE WANT YOU TO MAKE MONEY. Make and sell a sweet pickle ham. You 
can make a dryer ham by using our DRY RUBBING MIXTURE—See page 16 of the Prague 
Booklet. Every hog that goes across your wheel should show a profit at the end of your sales sheet. 
It requires good judgment and careful operators to keep this sheet out of the red—many times you 
are forced to cut corners. Now let us reason together. We say “produce only the best ham pos- 
sible.’ Give it the most pleasing natural ham flavor. Make the style right and your production 
line will run at top speed. 


WRITE US. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES’ NEW FACTORY AT NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. NOW MAKING PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





. ASK QUESTIONS. Our Prague Powder Cure leads the way. 


Most packers now use our artery pumping method and our Prague Powder Pickle for pumping 
and our Dry Rubbing Mixture (on page 16—Prague Booklet). We are proud of the Prague cures. 
Every packer likes PRAGUE POWDER. 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire Street, Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Office and Factory at 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Those who have seen it under the mi- 
croscope marvel at its perfection. A 
splash of dried Prague Powder en- 
larged to high magnification. 


A drop of Dried Pickle looks like this. 














Dependable and economical operation of sausage 
making machines is all important for profitable opera- 
tion in the sausage industry. Good management recog- 
nizes this fact because it knows that obsolete, worn-out 
machines mean costlier operation. That's why leading 
plants select Buffalo machines. They know from expe- 
rience that Buffalo sausage making machines cost less 
to operate, produce more in a shorter time ... eliminate 
overtime ...and often improve the quality of products. 


Be sure that you're getting all the profit out of your 
operations. Check your present equipment and com- 
pare it with Buffalo sausage making machines. You'll 
be surprised when you find that Buffalo machines soon 
pay for themselves from dollars saved in operation. 


Machines illustrated are but three of many Buffalo 
machines that stop “leaks in profit systems”. Write for 
catalog of the complete profit-building Buffalo line. 


@ Buffalo Bacon 
Skinner strips the 
rind quickly from 
smoked bacon 
without tearing or 
waste...five times 
faster than hand 
skinning. 

















@ Buffalo Headcheese Meat Cutter pro- 
duces long, square strips of meat. Its clean, 
cool, sheer cutting protects appearance of 
the meat. Safe... economical to operate. 

















@ Buffalo Pork Fat Cuber saves time in cut- 

ting pork or cooked meats. Knives can be 

furnished to produce 44”, 4%” or 34” cubes. 
P 4,72 4 


JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of a plete line of S M Y 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 








a Buffalo «= SAUSHGE MAKING MACHINE 
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WATCH FOR THE 
VISKING SALESMAN! 


I’ve Got RED HOT 
NEWS for You! 


News of something that will help 

you make more money on Skinless 

Frankfurters or Wieners and 
Visking Cased Products 


ve Visking representative is on his 
way with news that’s really “red hot.” 
Watch for him—listen to him. What he’s 
got isa “natural” for boosting your sales and 
profits all through 1941. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


~ GANADA: C; A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St,, Toronto, Ont 
_ Canada, GREAT BRITAIN: John Crampton and Co., Ltd., Manches 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND: Henry Berry & Co., Pty., Ltd., Main, Office 
-_. Melbourne and Wellington ; Branches throughout Australia and NewZealand. 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO PACK YOUR MEATS — 
IN “VISKING” CASINGS | 


VISKING” & the registered trade mark of The, 
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DAILY MARKET SERVICE 
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The National Provisioner Daily 
Market Service reports daily 
market transactions and prices on 
provisions, lard, tallows and 
greases, sausage materials, hides, 
cottonseed oil, Chicago hog mar- 
kets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National Pro- 
visioner Daily Market Service, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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| THE BOSS WAS HOPPING MAD... at me. Our loin wraps 2 | 1 AM IN THE HOLE! I keep thinking: What can I do to 
were tearing. They come back all shot full of holes. Linen | stop wrapper disintegration? How am I going to lick de- 
looked terrible! And me, I’m in charge of quality control. hydration, excess moisture, and sweating? T chaser go 

crazy thinking about picking paper fragments off meats. 
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3 | SO 1 CALL IN THE HPS SALESMAN. He says: “Try STA- 4 | STA-TUF GETS ME OFF THE SPOT. No more torn loin 
TUF ...the patented wet-strength paper that protects wraps. Our pork loins look like a million dollars even 
and preserves meat quality”. So I give him ‘a trial order. after long, hard shipments. Complaints about picking go, 

too! Me and the boss are aces again,.. 


a help quality control men get ahead ! 


Why wait ’til you’re on the spot? Why use faulty or incorrect 
papers that get you out on the limb and cause you embarrass- 
ment and loss of business prestige? Get the facts about H PS 
Waxed, Oiled, and Wet Strength Papers ... the papers you can 
rely on implicitly to give meat products maximum protection 
and attractive appearance. Investigate HPS STA-TUF; HPS PACK- 
ERS OILED WHITE; HPS PACKERS OILED MANILA; HPS STAN- 
DARD and MASTER FREEZER WRAPS; and HPS FRESHWRAP. They 
are the kind of papers that'll help you get ahead ...as hundreds 
of quality control men everywhere will readily testify. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


5001 WEST 66th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Wherever meat touches metal 
we use Stainless Steel” 


SAYS CHICAGO PACKER 


WELL-KNOWN Chicago meat 
packer recently renovated his 
plant, using 100% stainless steel on 
all operating parts touched by meat. 
The reasons for this were numerous 
—stainless equipment does not rust 
or corrode from meat acids . . . no 
other surface is so sterile and easy to 
clean . . . one source of contamination 
was eliminated . . . inspectors and 
visitors were favorably impressed . .. 
he expects to save considerable 
money through lower cleaning costs, 
less maintenance and longer-lasting 
equipment. 

U-S-S Stainless Steel has won un- 
qualified acceptance in the meat 
packing industry. Equipment manu- 
facturers have found that stainless 
makes their machines more durable 
and attractive. Packers find it reduces 
spoilage costs. Health authorities find 
less bacteria, due to the highly pol- 
ished surface. Workmen take more 
pride in keeping equipment 
clean and neat. 

Start now to modernize 
your plant by making 
U-S-S Stainless the stand- 
ard. We'll gladly furnish all 








U-S-S Stainless makes this 
equipment better 


CONVEYOR AND TROUGH of U-S-S Stainless Steel are 
easier to keep clean, more sanitary, never rust or 
corrode. They quickly pay for themselves. 





TABLE TOPS (GENERAL) 
HOG GAMBRELING TABLES 
SAUSAGE STUFFING TABLES 
TRUCKS (GENERAL) 
SAUSAGE STICK TRUCKS 
PAUNCH TRUCKS 
INSPECTION TRAYS 
SCRAPPLE TRAYS 
COOKING TANKS 

SAUSAGE TUBS 

TUBS (GENERAL) 
PUDDING PANS 

MEAT LOAF BOXES 
TROLLEYS (HOOKS) 


MEAT HOOKS 

GAMBRELS 

SPREADERS 

CHAIN CONVEYORS 

OFFAL RACKS 

LOIN PINS 

SHROUD PINS 

BACON RACKS 

BACON SLICERS 

BACON HANGERS 

SHEEP LOGS 

STERILIZING LAVATORIES 

CATTLE HEAD INSPECTION 
STANDS 








the information you need 
or send a competent metal- 
lurgist to discuss your prob- 
lems. Write to any of the 
companies below. 


U:S:‘S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


wee nh STATES STEEL 
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United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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NEW VORK, U.S.A. 
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Helps Develop and Protect Color in Meat 


In fresh sausage pure Dextrose sugar protects the 
desired color. In all kinds of sausage Dextrose helps 
to develop that good color. Many meat packers 
are enthusiastic in their praises of Dextrose. They 
recognize that this pure sugar is an aid in the fix- 
ation of color. They also appreciate its economy. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VERY time a casing breaks during the filling process that th 
you lose money. Armour’s Natural Casings are made erating 
to definite standards — and they must have strength to 
resist breakage. Insti 
This is just one of the many advantages of using 
Armour’s Natural Casings. They permit great smoke pen- 
etration, which improves the flavor of smoked sausage. 
They have the elasticity that makes them cling firmly to 
the meat, giving your sausage the fresh, plump appear- 
ance that makes extra sales. 
Next time try Armour’s Natural Casings...then you'll 
be telling us how good they are. 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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Wilson Sees ‘41 Profit 
Hope in Large Tonnage 
and Attractive Prices 


Predicting a good year in prospect 
for Wilson & Co., Edward F. Wilson, 
president, told stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting on February 18 that the 
dollar volume of the company’s business 
has been expanding and that the man- 
agement is hopeful that the firm will be 
able to resume dividend payments on 
the common stock in the not distant 
future. 

“January quarter dollar volume and 
tonnage were ahead of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, and based on the 
three months already behind us, we look 
for a good 1941 year,” he stated. “We 
do not feel that so far meat prices have 
gone beyond bounds, and we are hope- 
ful that they will not. We believe that 
the stockholders’ interest will be best 
served if meat prices are held at attrac- 
tive levels. We hope that 1941 meat 
prices will be maintained at present 
levels and we hope for a large 1941 vol- 
ume.” 

It will be impossible to pay dividends 
on the common stock, Mr. Wilson pointed 
out, until arrears on the preferred have 
been cleared up. Dividends of $3 a share 
have been paid on the preferred since 
the close of the 1940 fiscal year and 
arrears, as of February 1, are now only 
$6 per share. 

Outlining the company’s activities, 
Mr. Wilson reported that the firm is 
exporting virtually nothing to Europe 
from domestic plants, but the plants in 
Argentina, Brazil, Australia and New 
Zealand are shipping meat to Europe in 
reduced volume. Mr. Wilson also stated 
that the company’s subsidiaries are op- 
erating satisfactorily. 


Institute Carrying Meat 
Drive Story to Farmers 


The story of the meat industry’s cam- 
paign to educate consumers about the 
merits of meat and the use of meat are 
being brought to the attention of sev- 
eral hundred livestock producers during 
the coming week through a series of 
meetings arranged by the University 
of Missouri. 


_ The University has arranged meet- 
ings covering the entire state starting 
with Kirksville Monday night, and con- 


tinuing at Maryville, Mexico, Clinton 
and Sikeston. Livestock growers at- 
tending these meetings will hear in de- 
tail about the background of the cam- 
paign, the consumer survey conducted 
to determine the regard in which meat 
is held by consumers, and a resume of 
the advertising which already has ap- 
peared and which will appear in the 
next two months. 

Presentations for the University of 
Missouri are being made by V. E. 
Schwaegerle of the American Meat In- 
stitute. On March 1, Mr. Schwaegerle 
will be the main speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Moultrie County Shipper’s 
Association meeting in Sullivan, Illinois. 
He will present the story of the cam- 
paign to about 300 livestock producers 
at that meeting. 


Directs’ Yardage Question 
Is Referred Back to ICC 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will have to investigate many complex 
transportation problems and then make 
a decision before the U. S. Supreme 
Court will go into the question of 
whether or not the railroads have failed 
properly to deliver livestock to Chicago 
packers by failing to provide facilities 
for yardage-free delivery. The Supreme 
Court last week affirmed lower court 
decisions in No. 293, Armour and Com- 
pany vs. Alton et al., dismissing the 
packer’s complaint against the rail- 
roads. 

The Supreme Court decision was the 
latest development in the old contro- 
versy between the packers, the railroads 
and the Chicago Union Stock Yards & 
Transit Co. Armour and Company 
claimed in its complaint that the rail- 
roads, as a part of their transportation 
service and without extra charge, should 
furnish terminal facilities for handling 
livestock at Chicago and provide free 
ingress and egress to a public street 
or absorb the yardage charge. 


FERTILIZER FIRMS INDICTED 


Sixty-four fertilizer manufacturing 
companies have been indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury at Winston-Salem, N.C., 
on charges of conspiring to maintain 
uniform prices and restrict competition. 
Among those listed are two leading 
meat packing companies and the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 
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GHLIGHTS 


Plenty of Food For All 
U. S. Needs During 1941 


Ample supplies of food for domestic 
consumption are in prospect for the 
first half of 1941, the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported re- 
cently. Crops were good in 1940 and 
for several years previous, with the 
result that large carry-over supplies of 
such storable foods as wheat, rice, and 
dry edible beans have been built up. 
Feed supplies are also plentiful, favor- 
ing continued large supplies of the live- 
stock products, meats, eggs, and dairy 
products. 

The food supplies resulting from fa- 
vorable growing conditions have been 
augmented by the marked decline in 
agricultural exports which has accom- 
panied the war. The favorable food 
supply situation is reflected in the 
course of retail prices, which showed 
much less advance from 1939 to 1940 
than consumer incomes. 

As compared with the amounts con- 
sumed in the first half of 1940, there 
will be larger supplies of the dairy 
products, edible fats and oils, wheat, 
rice, fresh citrus fruits, dried fruits, 
potatoes and other fresh vegetables and 
dry beans available in the first half of 
1941. 

Meat supplies are expected to be less 
than a year ago because of the smaller 
pig crop in 1940, and poultry and egg 
supplies may also be somewhat less 
than in 1940. Although there were 
smaller packs of both canned fruits and 
vegetables last season, reduced exports 
are expected to leave only slightly 
smaller current supplies available. 


U. S. Industrial Output 


Hit New Peak in January 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
U. S. industrial production advanced one 
point in January to 139 (1935-39 aver- 
age equals 100). Increased activity in 
the machinery, aircraft, mining and 
shipping industries contributed to the 
good January showing. Activity in meat 
packing plants declined in January. 

Output of industrial materials, such 
as steel and non-ferrous metals, was at 
near capacity rates. The expectation of 
a seasonal decline in automobile output 
did not materialize and activity was 
high in January and February. 








MODERN MEAT CONTAINERS 7 


Examples of how photography and 
lithography can be employed in pro. 
ducing enticing canned meat packages, 
All three can designs are of compara. 
tively recent development: Mor is the 
“every-occasion” meat of Wilson @ 
Co.; Peacock dried beef is produced 
by Cudahy Bros. Co., and the liver 
loaf is a new family-size unit packed 
by John Morrell & Co. S.C. Shirley 
of American Can Co., speaking at the 
meat section meeting at the National 
Canners Association convention, 
pointed out the advantages and char. 
acteristics of modern meat cans and 


how they should be handled, 


Modernizing the Canned Meat Package 


canned meats advantageously in the 

ever-changing consumer markets of 
today, it is essential that the canned 
meat package be made as attractive, 
efficient and modern as scientific de- 
velopments and experience make pos- 
sible. It is readily noticeable that many 
advances along these lines have culmi- 
nated in marked improvements, in both 
appearance and serviceability, in pres- 
ent-day canned meat packages. 


The progress made, we are sure, is 
only the opening wedge to a broader 
field of improved package technology 
that lies ahead. It is definitely essential 
that the full opportunity of any forward 
developments in new containers be ap- 
preciated by meat packers, so that these 
improvements may be exploited, and 
thus keep canned meats in pace with 
the times. 

I cannot cover the subject I have 
chosen without referring to the external 
appearance of the canned meat package 
as well as the inside of the can. As the 
outside is the first thing the housewife 
sees, and since it is all-important in 
stimulating interest in the product and 
thereby sales, I shall speak of it first. 


Can Must Be Salesman 


I have referred to the ever-changing 
consumer markets of today and I mean 
just that. The increasing popularity of 
self-service super markets means that 
practically no personalized sales promo- 
tion, or sales assistance to the consumer, 
will be exercised on behalf of your prod- 
uct at the point of sale. In a wide range 
of the consumer retail field the con- 
tainer itself must act as your sole sales 
representative to the housewife in the 
food store. It must attract her interest 
and create the desire to purchase it over 
dozens of competitive non-meat prod- 
ucts. A distinctive package and an at- 
tractive informative label will do much 
to give the meat can individual expres- 
sion over the conglomerate rows of 
canned foods on the super market 
shelves. 


Many canned meat packages are dis- 


I’ ORDER to promote the sale of 
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By S. C. SHIRLEY 


Research Department 
American Can Company 


tinctive in design; just as we think of 
plum pudding when we see the round 
tapered pudding can, so we also think of 
ham when we see the can of that shape. 
The 6-lb. and 3-lb. oblong cans are dis- 
tinctive as meat product packages; how- 
ever, they are not often purchased by 
the ultimate consumer. 

Probably our best known consumer 
size meat package is the 12-oz. lunch- 
eon meat or sandwich product can. This 
meat loaf can, pressure sterilized for 
shelf storage, has made available to the 
meat packer a container with many pos- 
sibilities. It is self-evident that the use 
of this package has increased the vol- 
ume of luncheon meat sales. 


Can Has Sales Appeal 


It is an example of an increase in 
sales animated by an attractive litho- 
graphed label designed to create con- 
sumer appeal and supplemented by 
housewife education in new forms in 


NO BABYING NEEDED 
Lithographed cans require only ordinary 
“good housekeeping” handling and proper 
retorting to preserve their attractive ap- 

pearance and sales appeal. 


which the product can be served. The 
label decoration not only illustrates the 
appearance of the product within the 
can, but it has also been used effectively 
to educate the consumer in new uses 
for the product by color sketches and 
appetizing recipes. 

In view of the fact that an attractive 
label will increase canned meat sales, 
and thus influence the volume of canned 
meat sold and the profits accruing to 
the packer, the value of methods of in- 
creasing the label’s effectiveness and 
sales appeal is self evident. 


Lithographing Improves Design 


A more enticing display is obtained 
if the label design is lithographed di- 
rectly to the tin plate. The lithographed 
label is more permanent than other 
forms of package decoration, particu- 
larly for products kept under refrigera- 
tion or for the 12-oz. luncheon meat or 
meat loaf products which may be placed 
in the refrigerator prior to opening. 


With the small rectangular cans there 
is even a saving in the lithographed 
package over the cost of containers dec- 
orated by other means, taking into con- 
sideration the relatively high cost of 
labeling this shape of can. Even with 
cans of conventional shape, the’ sales ad- 
vantages of a lithographed container 
may well over-balance any slight addi- 
tional cost. The salmon packers have 
used lithographed cans in a large way 
for a score of years; likewise, sardine 
packers have proved the value of dec- 
orated covers as a means of labeling and 
improving container appearance. 


The sales appeal of lithographed con- 
tainers has been advanced by recent Im- 
provements in the chemistry of litho- 
graph inks and coatings. Rather than @ 
printed white for the label background, 
we now use a coated white which does 
not yellow at sterilizing temperatures. 
Improved inks. are now available which 
retain delicate tones and infinite detail 
in the design even at sterilizing tem- 
peratures in the pressure retort. 


The artist can now use direct color 
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photography to give extreme accuracy 
of reproduction of any desired subject. 
He likewise has improved his skill in 
palancing the complete label; that is, 
properly locating the principal display, 
providing the appropriate background 
and emphasizing the highlights of the 
label by contrast. To produce a label 
which is correct in design, color scheme 
and emphasis of trade name, so that a 
finished package with sales appeal re- 
sults, requires the best efforts of the 
commercial artist, the photographer, the 
lithographer and the can maker. These 
various arts are employed to arouse in 
the housewife a desire to purchase the 
product and try its varied uses. 

Just as we drive a new car with much 
care and try to avoid putting dents in 
the fenders, at least until a little of the 
“shine” has worn off, so should litho- 
graphed cans receive careful handling 
in the meat plant. Lithographed cans 
do not require fondling; in reality the 
precautions which are necessary are 
just ordinary “good housekeeping.” 
However, just as plain tin cans lose 
their shine and lustre in direct propor- 
tion to the degree of carelessness in 
their handling, both before and after 
processing, so do lithographed cans fail 
to present their best appearance when 
they have been dented or scuffed in 
handling, or improperly retorted. 


Cans Must Be Clean 


The can runways should be kept free 
from excess machine oil or grease and 
the packing tables should be kept clean 
so that animal fats or particles of meat 
do not remain on the outside of the cans 
for long periods of time, and particu- 
larly during the sterilizing process. Re- 
gardless of the precautions used in fill- 
ing and closing, the cans usually be- 
come spotted with particles of meat or 
fat before they arrive at the retort. Un- 
less the cans are washed, the fatty acids 
and amino compounds which form in 
the breakdown of animal tissues during 
cooking will probably affect the decora- 
tion. 


On several occasions I have been 
called to meat plants to investigate the 
fading of a label and found that the 
cans arriving at the retort were like the 
proverbial “greased pig” they were so 
slick and greasy. A little precaution by 
the packers immediately eliminated the 
contact with excess animal fat and like- 
wise the difficulty in regard to fading. 

No special attention is needed at the 
closing operation except to see that the 
cover feed mechanism does not scratch 
the decoration or the inside coating. 

It is advisable to tray the cans in the 
sterilizing retort and to see that they 
are filled loosely in the trays. It is a 
protection to the lithography to allow 
some space between the cans. The inks 
and varnishes used in lithography are 
formulated from natural or fossil resins 
and drying oils. These soften slightly 
at sterilizing temperatures. When the 
cans are packed tightly in the trays, 
the pressure created between them as 
the contents are heated may cause the 

ecoration on one can to offset on its 
neighbor. This precaution is also basic- 
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ally sound from the standpoint of ade- 
quate sterilization in that it allows the 
steam to have easy access to all parts of 
every can in the retort. 

Plain tin cans steam burn under cer- 
tain methods of* retort operation. In 
like manner, lithographed cans are ad- 
versely affected by improper processing 
conditions. The decoration is favored 
by a slow come-up time rather than a 
rapid three- to five-minute come-up. A 
rapid come-up tends to develop blisters 
in the decoration. Come-up periods of 
eight minutes or longer are advisable. 
The retort should be well vented at all 
times and particularly so during the 
come-up period to remove the air. This 
is not only advisable from the stand- 
point of the lithography, but also as a 
precaution against under-sterilization 
of some cans due to air pockets in the 
retort. 


Abrupt Chill Dangerous 


Just as we create a thermal shock to 
the decoration and may cause blisters on 
lithographed cans if they are placed in 
a retort and brought up to sterilizing 
temperature too rapidly; we endanger 
the lithography by immediately admit- 
ting cold water to cool the cans at the 
close of a process. Preferably the re- 
tort lid should be lifted a moment or 
two for the inks and varnish to air dry 
and harden before cold water is ad- 
mitted. 


In some cases this procedure is not 
possible as it may be necessary to pres- 
sure cool the cans. This can be done, 
but the packer should realize the lithog- 
raphy will be softened by the pressure 
cooling operation; therefore, the cans 
should be allowed to remain in the re- 
tort basket until they are cool and dry 
before handling, otherwise the decora- 


tion may be marred. The lithography 
regains its original hardness and bril- 
liance after a short time. 

In printing lithographed cans it is 
customary to print delicate shades or 
any fugitive color somewhat stronger 
than is required for the finished label. 
This is necessary because some “fading 
out” usually occurs in the process due 
to chemical changes in the lithograph 
colors. The more severe the process, the 
greater the “fade out.” 


Can Maker Tests Labels 


The can maker should know the sever- 
ity of the process conditions to which 
the can will be subjected if he is to re- 
produce the desired label effectively. As 
a further precaution against any slip-up 
in printing lithographed labels, the can 
maker periodically makes retort tests 
on sample cans after they are printed. 
Of course he is best informed when he 
applies the process to which the cans 
will be subjected in commercial practice. 

Just as it is important that the out- 
side of the can create a desirable con- 
sumer reaction to create sales, it is also 
important that the inside of the can pre- 
sent a clean and wholesome appearance 
which will not cause the housewife to 
question the can or its contents. Most 
meat products contain sulphur-bearing 
proteins which break down slightly dur- 
ing sterilization. The volatile sulphur 
compounds liberated react with the tin 
and iron of the can to form black sul- 
phide discoloration over the inside sur- 
face of plain tin containers. Sometimes 
the iron and tin sulphide will mix with 
the product and form localized discol- 
ored areas in the meat. 

The subject of sulphide staining of 
the product or the can was discussed at 
the meat section in 1932 by D. F. Samp- 





COMPLETE MEAL 
IN QUADRI-CAN 


A “package of the fu- 
ture,” this “quadri-can” 
designed by Clarence P. 
Hornung, Society of 
Designers for Industry, 
would make it possible 
to serve an entire meal 
by heating single can in 
boiling water and then 
opening separate com- 
partments. | Combina- 
tions which might go 
into such a package in- 
clude frankfurters and 
beans with vegetables; 
spaghetti and meat din- 
ner, and corned beef, 
cabbage and soup. Ar- 
resting and ingenious 
conceptions of future 
packaging develop- 
ments, as designed by 
SDI members, will be 
shown at the Packaging 
Exposition, Chicago, 
April 1 to 4. 
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IHOREOLENTS: 
with 


Water 


evmng. Cured and Smoked. 


Label protécle 


# 


able. 


INGREDIENTS: 
Potatoes, Corned Beel, 
Catena, Warr far palst. 


eng, 


ability aad proce 
Salt ond Flavor: 


*3- 


Smoted Pork Seusege 
Pan Browned 
ODrain aad gon Wy wetil Brows, Or place 
inom bet over (400° F.) for 
cabost 1S minutes. @herve hot as ihe 
treated. 


Smoked Pork Seusege ond 
Potate Casserole 


TO PREPARE 


REMOVE CONTENTS FROM CAN 
Chili Con Carne with Beans 

@One can of Wihon's Chili Con C. 

Beans. @Heat in double boiler @5: 

erinp, salted waters, @ (Servos 45.) 


Chili Com Carne with Beans in 
Spaghetti Ring 
BOne can of Wilson's Chili Con Carne with 
Beans. @Heot in double boiler, @Serve in « 
epeghetti sing. @(Serves $6.) 





son. In 1936, G. V. Hallman addresseq 
this group on the subject of “Enamel. 
Lined Cans for Use in the Canned Meat 
Industry.” Many aspects of inside 
enameled meat containers were covered 
in the two papers. It would be a needless 
repetition of these former discussions 
to dwell on the development of the ¢ 
enamel can, or to speak widely of the 
technical aspects of enamel formulation 
or the application of the enamel to the 
plate. 

In brief review, however, I should 
point out that sulphur from the protein 
of the meat combines with tin or iron to 
produce brown or black sulphides. Ip 
the sulphide restraining enamels, avail- 
able zinc, either as zine oxide or as a 
zinc salt, will act in a sacrificial manner 
to protect against the formation of iron 
and tin sulphides. Although we know 
these dark colored iron or tin sulphides 
are in no wise toxic, one obstacle to in- 
creased canned meat sales will be elimi- 
nated if we can prevent their formation, 
C enamel is an inside can coating which 
incorporates zinc oxide in the film. 

Extensive research work has given us 
an inside enamel for practically every 
meat product. This is a real achieve- 
ment for meat products vary widely in 
their chemical properties and physical 
characteristics. Literally, they run the 
gamut from frankfurters and sauer- 
kraut or pickled pigs feet, products of 
relatively low pH which can be steril- 
ized at relatively low temperatures, up 
to ox tongue, pork sausage and highly- 
seasoned chile con carne, products which 
are more nearly neutral and, therefore, 
require severe processes for steriliza- 
tion. An inside enamel coating which 
will serve for one may not do at all for 
another. Similarly, we do not use the 


(Continued on page 39) 





New Wilson Labels 
Refiect Modern Trend 


APPETIZING product illustrations, « 
pleasing color combination and full in 
formative labeling are among the principal 
characteristics of the newly designed labels 
developed by Wilson & Co., Chicago, for 
its Certified line of canned and glass 
packed meats and meat products. Four of 
the labels are shown in the accompanying 
panel. 

Family resemblance throughout the line 
is attained through similarity of layout, 
typography and color scheme, with the 
lower half of each label printed in “Wilson 
orange” and shading off to a near-white 
above the center of the label. Product illus- 
strations are in full color. Printing is black 
with the exception of the word “Certified” 
and the “W” in the company emblem, 
which are in red. 

In conformity with the trend toward 
informative labeling, now being adopted 
by many packers, these labels list the pro 
duct’s ingredients, tell the number of serv 
ings per can and provide the housewife 
with several suggestions for preparing the 
can’s contents for the table. Other space 
on the label is utilized to remind the pur 

chaser of additional Certified products. 
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MEAT VITAMINS—C” PRESENT 
ONLY IN NEGLIGIBLE AMOUNT 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 


x. 


ITAMIN C is the only member of 

the original triumvirate of vita- 

mins which has remained as sim- 
ple and specific ‘as it was at first sup- 
posed to be. The other members, 
vitamins A and B, have been shown to 
consist of more than one vitamin. Vita- 
min D has been added as a companion 
to vitamin A, and more than one sub- 
stance is capable of forming it. Vitamin 
D, as will be shown later, is really sev- 
eral closely related substances which 
have the antirachitic effect. The B- 
complex has six factors, and it may con- 
tain ten or more. 

With the trend to chemical names, 
several have been proposed for vitamin 
C. Since it is acid-like and contains six 
carbon atoms, it has been called “hex- 
uronic acid” (hex is from a Greek word 
meaning six) by one investigator. On 
account of its protective action against 
scurvy, it has been called “ascorbic 
acid” (scorbutus is a Latin word for 
scurvy). Some physicians prefer not to 
use a name which carries implications 
of use in treatment of a disease; they 
prefer the name “cevitamic acid.” The 
first term is rarely used now. 


Structure of Vitamin C 


As indicated just above, ascorbic acid 
(cevitamic acid, hexuronic acid, or vita- 
min C) contains six carbon atoms in a 
straight chain. As in sugar molecules, 
there are—OH, or hydroxyl, groups at- 
tached to most of the carbon atoms. The 
end carbon atom has a part of an or- 
ganic acid group, — COOH, the H of 
which has gone to form water with the 
hydroxyl group of the third carbon 
atom. The result is what the organic 
chemist calls an anhydro-compound, or 
lactone. The structure is shown here. 
Ascorbic 
acid is a 
crystalline, 
water -solu- 
ble com- 


-C=0 

' 
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ASCORBIC ACID 


an alkali. In neutral or acid solution 
(below pH 7.6) it is not oxidized on 
exposure to air unless a catalytic agent, 
such as a trace of copper, is present. 
For this reason it is not self-oxidizable 
in plant and animal tissues. In water 
solution its oxidation is greatly speeded 
up by exposure to light, especially in 
the presence of flavins. 

Most animals can get along without 


consuming ascorbic acid in the food they 
eat because they can make it for them- 
selves out of other constituents in the 
diet. Only man, other primates, and 
guinea pigs cannot synthesize ascorbic 
acid. It is found distributed throughout 
the animal body, and it is in highest 
concentration in those tissues which are 
the most active. It has an essential role 
in the over-all growth processes of ani- 
mals and plants. 


Function of Vitamin C 


The absence of ascorbic acid in the 
diet results in scurvy, a disease which 
affects other parts of the body in addi- 
tion to the skin. One of the earliest signs 
of scurvy is a fragility of the capillaries 
of the blood vessels, which gives rise to 
minute hemorrhages around the hair 
follicles in the skin. This trouble occurs 
especially in the lower extremities, nose 
and mouth. The dentin of the teeth be- 
comes porous, since part of it is ab- 
sorbed, and in advanced cases the gums 
become swollen and bleed easily. Parts 
of the bony skeleton exhibit damage 
where growth or stress occur. 


Ascorbic acid corrects and prevents 
scurvy and is of value in the early or 
latent form of the disease. Other 
troubles may follow in the wake of 
scurvy. These include: Dental caries, 
pyorrhea, certain gum infections, lack 
of appetite, anemia, undernutrition and 
infection. 

The richest sources of ascorbic acid 
include oranges and other citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, fresh strawberries, green 
peppers, and raw cabbage. Properly pre- 
pared green leafy vegetables are good 
sources. Apples, bananas, pineapples, 
potatoes, green beans, and green peas 
are important sources of the vitamin in 
spite of their lower content. The variety 
of the vegetable or fruit, the type of 
soil, the season of the year, and the 
maturity of the crop are factors which 
affect the vitamin C content. 


Content of Common Foods 


The accompanying table, based 
largely on one prepared by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, gives the 
vitamin C content of a number of com- 
mon foods expressed in milligrams in 
one edible portion or average serving. 
It will be seen that cow’s milk is not an 
important source of this vitamin. On the 
other hand, human milk has been found 
to contain four or five times as much 
vitamin C. 

Meat is not an important source of 
this factor in the quantities used and 
the manner in which it is cooked by 
most people. However, when meat forms 
most or all of the diet, and is prepared 
as the Eskimos prepare it, it supplies 
enough of the vitamin to prevent or cure 
scurvy, as Stefansson, the famous Arc- 
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tic explorer, has shown. For practical 
purposes, it is best to conclude that the 
vitamin C furnished by the meats we 
eat is negligible in quantity. 


VITAMIN C CONTENT OF COMMON FOODS 
Milligrams in One Edible Portion 
Milligrams of 

Food Size of Portion Ascorbic Acid 

Not determined, 

Liver, kidney but present 

and M , in small amts. 
0 
2.5 


“oO 
a 


Grapefruit 
Bananas 
Prunes ounce dry 
Spinach 8% oz. 
Cauliflower oz, 
Tomatoes oz, 
Peas oz. 

oz. 

oz. 


be 


enBBSue8S, 
eaqaqmonanen 


a 
to 


Acids present in most fruit juices 
(and apple sauce) prevent the easy de- 
struction of vitamin C. Consequently, 
canned orange, grapefruit, and tomato 
juices are very good sources of this 
vitamin. Commercially canned apple 
sauce is a good to fair source of this 
necessary food element. 


Vitamin C Requirements 


Human requirements for vitamin C 
have usually been expressed in terms of 
International units. This unit has been 
defined as the activity shown by one 
cubic centimeter of lemon juice, but a 
more recent definition is that one unit 
is equivalent to the activity shown by 
0.05 milligrams of ascorbic acid. In other 
words, one milligram of ascorbic acid 
is equivalent to 20 of the International 
units. 

The Council on Foods of The Ameri- 
can Medical Association states that if a 
food is to be considered as of value as a 
source of vitamin C, the amount eaten 
daily must furnish 250 units, or 12.5 
milligrams. Three average apples would 
furnish this amount, while one serving 
of oranges, grapefruit, spinach, cauli- 
flower, tomatoes, or peas would give 
more than the minimum stated above. 
Even the lowly potato should not be 
ignored in this connection. It should be 
remembered that the cooking process 
usually destroys part of the vitamin C 
in foods. 

The actual needs of man for vitamin 
C are not known with exactness. Au- 
thorities agree that more is required for 
good nutrition than for the prevention 
of scurvy. The probable requirements 
are given in the following table. Three 
bases are used—a minimum, a barely 
adequate intake, and a luxus consump- 
tion. In the interest of maximum 
health for the individual, it would be 
wise for one to consume daily the quan- 


HUMAN REQUIREMENTS FOR VITAMIN C 
Milligrams Daily Consumption 


Luxus Consumption, 
Barely or Pregnant and 
Minimum Adequate Lactating Women 


Infant 8 20 50 
Child 22 40 100 
Adult 28 50-60 100 


tity of vitamin C shown in the right 
hand, or luxus consumption, column of 
the table. 
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PHYSICAL COMPOSITION OF LAMB CUTS 


ESTS showing the approximate 

physical composition of the primary 
cuts of a number of lamb carcasses of 
different U. S. grades were published 
recently by O. G. Hankins, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and M. T. Foster, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The tests 
were similar to those on steer carcasses, 
results of which were published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of Decem- 
ber 28, 1940. 


The analysts point out that of the 
various factors concerned in the deter- 
mination of the market grade of lamb 
carcasses, none is more significant than 
the proportions of fat, lean and bone. 
Therefore, they state, when it has been 
properly determined, grade should be 
a good index of physical composition. 
Consumers give a great deal of atten- 
tion to the proportionate amounts of 
fat, lean and bone they believe to be 
present in selecting meat cuts. 


In the preparation of the accompany- 
ing table, data were available on a total 
of 51 lambs studied at the U. S. Animal 
Husbandry Experiment Station, Belts- 
ville Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
Among the lambs were two Columbia, 
three Corriedale, eighteen Shropshire, 
three Southdale, eight Southdown, one 


CUTS AND COMPONENTS 


PRIME 
Number of lambs..........0.s0-s0e0: 6 
Average chilled, dressed carcass 
weight in pounds..........ses-+. 50.6 
Dressed carcass as analyzed POT. 
Separable fat .......---.seeeeeee 32.5 
Separable lean ..........0.0s000: 50.1 
SD SD. gene wciccseeseccees 82.6 
Bone and ligament............... 17.4 
Leg (trimmed) 
Separable fat ...........seeeeeee 20.6 
asd s ce eect eenesevee 65.5 
EEN a6 sn auwiveeke sessed 86.1 
MEE OueeheebeeeccSeceseesicvcce 13.9 
Rib cut (9 ribs) 
EE, ED  gdiccuanvedeadceseus 38.9 
Separable lean ...........s05+05: 43.2 
Bdible portion ...........ee-008: 82.1 
Bone and ligament.............. 17.9 


Shoulder (3 ribs) 
DT eneseeeseks<anewe 27.0 
BOPGPERES BERR cccccccccccscccscs 57.0 
TIGNES POTGEE  cccccccccccccccces 84.0 
Bone and ligament ............. 16.0 

Loin 
Separable fat 
Separable lean .. 
Edible portion 





PD eh eabeCeebecseccccccavevies 
Neck 
Beparadle fat .ccccccccccccecenes 26.2 
Separable lean ...........-seee0: 45.9 
WED DOTTED cccccccccccccveses 72.1 
Bone and ligament .............. 27.9 
Breast 
MENTIONED GRE cco cccccccesccescs 34.4 
Separable lean ............ee0e05 42.4 
Wdible portiom cecssccccccscccces 76.8 
BORD cccceccccesccccccccccvcccce 23.2 





Tasmanian Merino, two Corriedale X 
Southdown, two Hampshire X Corrie- 
dale, six Hampshire X Rambouillet, 
one Southdown X Corriedale, and five 
of breeding not definitely established. 
For the 46 lambs of which age at time 
of slaughter was known, the range was 
from 131 to 375 days. In weight of 
chilled, dressed carcass the range of the 
51 lambs was from 13.5 to 69.0 Ibs. 


All carcasses were graded by a com- 
mittee of three qualified men. Each 
man worked independently and for each 
carcass the average of the three opin- 
ions was accepted as the correct grade. 
Standards as published in Department 
Bulletin 1470, “Market Classes and 
Grades of Dressed Lamb and Mutton,” 
were used by the members of the com- 
mittee in performing the grading. 

A uniform method was employed in 
dividing the earcasses into the six 
primary cuts. This method included, 
among other steps, the preparation of a 
three-rib shoulder and a nine-rib “rack” 
or rib cut. 

The values for the various compo- 
nents of the several cuts, as shown in 
the table below, are offered as a general 
guide and should not be considered as 
necessarily indicative of the exact com- 
position in any particular instance. 


—GRADES OF CAROASS— 


CHOICE GOOD COMMBRCIAL’ UTILITY: CULL 


17 13 4 6 5 

43.2 34.5 31.9 21.3 16.6 
PCT. PCT. POT. PCT. POT. 
29.6 22.5 18.6 16.2 7.1 
50.4 53.8 58.2 55.1 57.8 
80.0 76.3 76.8 71.3 64.9 
20.0 23.7 23.2 28.7 35.1 
18.9 13.2 12.1 10.3 4.9 
65.1 68.3 71.1 67.9 69.9 
84.0 81.5 83.2 78.2 74.8 
16.0 18.5 16.8 21.8 25.2 
35.0 24.6 19.0 17.2 3.4 
45.2 50.8 55.7 50.4 55.9 
80.2 75.4 74.7 67.6 59.3 
19.8 24.6 25.3 32.4 40.7 
24.6 20.0 16.0 15.4 8.8 
56.7 58.0 63.8 58.7 60.0 
81.3 78.0 79.8 74.1 68.8 
18.7 22.0 20.2 25.9 31.2 
33.8 26.3 20.9 18.3 5.0 
52.7 57.5 62.7 61.2 67.1 
86.5 83.8 83.6 79.5 72.1 
13.5 16.2 16.4 20.5 27.9 
21.7 14.7 13.2 9.5 1.9 
46.7 50.4 56.1 50.0 53.5 
68.4 65.1 69.3 59.5 55.4 
31.6 34.9 30.7 40.5 44.6 
33.3 27.8 22.5 16.8 6.6 
40.9 41.9 47.6 47.6 47.9 
74.2 69.7 70.1 64.4 54.5 
25.8 30.3 29.9 35.6 45.5 


*The grades commercial and utility were designated medium and common, respectively, prior to Octo- 
ber 5, 1940. The standards for the grades were not changed. 
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The 


TALLOW-GREASE GRADES 


A midwestern packer wants to know 
the difference between packers No, 1 
tallow and packers special tallow. He 
writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


What is the difference between packers No, 1 
tallow and packers special tallow, and what are the 
specifications for these grades? We have seen sey. 
eral different versions of specifications for No, 1 
and special. 


As was pointed out in a detailed 
article on tallow and grease grading 
which appeared in THE NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER of February 25 and March 4, 
1939, tallow and grease grades should 
be considered as generally rather than 
specifically descriptive. Because it 
would be impractical to produce tallows 
and greases to absolute acid, color and 
titer standards, the grade specifications 
allow for some variation. 


Many producers work out standards 
for their own production (these may 
differ in minor ways from regular 
grades) which the trade recognizes and 
prices bid for such product are gauged 
accordingly. Product which conforms 
fairly closely to a major grade, but 
which may differ from it in some 
characteristics, is sometimes given a 
separate grade name. Thus the prime 
tallow produced by renderers is called 
renderers prime. 

Some consumers are able to enforce 
their own standards in buying tallows 
and greases. They may purchase a reg- 
ular grade such as prime packers, but 
specify that product which is not of a 
certain acid, color and titer will be dis- 
counted, while a premium will be paid 
for higher quality within the grade. 

Typical but not official specifications 
for special and No. 1 grade tallow are 
as follows: 


PACKERS SPECIAL should have an 
acid content of 7 to 10 per cent; its 
titer should be 41 degs. C. or better 
(some specifications call for 42% degs.) 
and its color 19 F. A. C. 


PACKERS No. 1. should not contain 
more than 15 per cent free fatty acid 
(sometimes limited at 10 per cent). Its 
unbleached color must be better than 21 
or 31 F. A. C. It should have a hardness 
of at least 41 degs. C. 


MAKING SHORTENING 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of shortening? What proportion 
of each is used? “PorK PACKING,” 
a test book for the meat packer, pub- 
lished by The National Provisioner, 
gives this information and many more 
facts on shortening manufacture. 
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x you one of the many users of genuine 
cork insulation who know the dependable, 
efficient, money-saving service it provides, but 
have never asked why? If so, knowing the reason 
for cork’s remarkable performance record will 
give you even greater confidence in it. 


Millions of tiny still air cells (shown here 
greatly magnified) are the answer! The en- 
trapped air gives cork its remarkable heat- 
barring ability and its light weight; the thin, 
tough cell walls give cork its high resistance to 
moisture, its rigidity, its structural strength, and 
its ability to provide years of dependable service. 
These natural qualities of cork are the essential 
requirements for maximum insulating efficiency. 
All these natural qualities are found in Arm- 
strong’s Cork Insulation because it is made 
entirely of clean, pure, natural cork granules! 


If you’re not already using Armstrong’s Cork 
Insulation (Corkboard for cold rooms, refrig- 
erated equipment, walls, roofs and ducts, or 
Cork Covering for cold lines), it will pay you to 
find out about it now. For facts and engineering 


data, write today to Armstrong Cork : 
Company, Building Materials Division, (4% 
952 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. & 
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6500 LBS OF FRANKS 
=» PER HOUR 
with the new 


ROTO-CUT 








Speed up your production and elim- 
inate overtime with the new revolu- 
tionary ROTO-CUT MEAT PROC- 
ESSOR .. . make frankfurters in a 
single operation at the rate of 6500 
Ibs. per hour on the large machine 
. - . 2500 Ibs. per hour on the small 
machine. This machine cuts, mixes 
and emulsifies in a single operation! 
The ROTO-CUT speeds up produc- 
tion and improves quality by the elim- 
ination of excessive handling. Fits 
every processing method . . . cuts fine 
emulsions or coarse products... 
makes all sausage in from 15 seconds 
to 5 minutes per batch. Now available 
in 3 sizes to accommodate production 
from 1000 pounds to 75,000 pounds 
per day. Order now for delivery in 
time for the summer season... back 
orders have taxed our production 
capacity for the next 90 days. 


THE GLOBE 
COMPANY 


Packing House and Factory Equipment 
4040 S. PRINCETON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 
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Metropolitan New York 
Used 1,600,000,000 Ibs. 
of Meats During 1940 


SUPPLIES of meat in Metropolitan 
New York during 1940 totaled 1,608,- 
685,676 lbs., and included 489,936,207 
lbs. of western dressed carcasses, 30,- 
044,449 Ibs. of western dressed cured 
meats and provisions, 182,779,262 Ibs. 
of western dressed fresh and frozen 
cuts, 802,815,751 lbs. of locally dressed 
carcasses, 12,717,405 lbs. of country 
dressed carcasses and cuts, and 30,392,- 
602 lbs. of imported fresh, frozen and 
cured meat. 

The New York metropolitan district, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
includes land within a radius of approxi- 
mately 40 miles of the City Hall, and 
has a population of between 11 and 12 
million people. In addition to New York 
City, which according to the 1940 census 
numbered 7,464,995 people, this district 
includes such important centers of in- 
dustry and population as Newark, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, Bayonne, Hoboken, 
Passaic, Union City, East Orange, Perth 
Amboy, Orange, New Brunswick in New 
Jersey; Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New 
Rochelle and White Plains in New York; 
and Stamford and Norwalk, Conn. 


The following amounts were handled 
in 1940 to keep this vast population sup- 
plied with meat and meat products: 


WESTERN DRESSED CARCASSES 


Estimated 
Weight 

Carcasses Ibs. 
SCC 462,291%4 800,489,475 

Nipatesaseeee 47,774 887, 
SS eee 21,400 14,980,000 

Veal and calf..... 574,325% 689, 
Bes rere 9,056 10,119,760 

ME wcencieéesed 2,146,213 83,702, 
BEE cedvecesass 101,359 5,067,950 
DOE cccccccveccctesccccvcsesecsesus 489,935,787 

LOCALLY DRESSED CARCASSES 
Estimated 
Weight 

Carcasses Ibs. 
ORS cxccunecraee 347, 260,271,750 
 scheseesccanee 61,824 29,366,400 
ME tetesetesscaee 37,638 26,346,600 
Veal and calf.... 767,381 69,064,290 
Lamb and mutton.2,902,864 116,114,560 
TOS ccccccccccvecs 2,432,564 301,637,936 
Total cccccccccccccccccccccccccesece 802,801,536 
COUNTRY DRESSED CARCASSES AND CUTS 
Estimated 
Weight 

Carcasses Ibs. 
VeRd ccccceccecase 165,813 11,606,910 
Rs 4,313 345,040 
LAMD oocccccseces 16,615 581,525 
Total .ccccccccccccccccccosccccccccces 12,533,475 


Ibs. 
DEE ciccchésbiccdkensseWebnereneseesne 18,938,475 
BE SE ME cuccrccencecdeeocceseneds 95,450 
ME. sabedseccccecocctereisoeccesestes 255. 
it Rbncect¥itedecdsdoescuceresene 873,415 
BEBECOM ccc ccc ccccccccvccccccecccece a 
St cightbinacaceedcereenoesebeeeted 26,323,836 
Beef trimmings ........+-cesccecsecees 1,484,486 
Pork trimmings .....ccccccccccesccececs 5,985,139 
GE catecccccccccccccescesseeccees 7,285,175 
DE eckicsdcvesocceceveesescsscsece 182,779,262 
WESTERN DRESSED CURED MEATS AND 
PROVISIONS 
Ibs. 
ON TE ons cccceccveeasecseceoees 27,970 
GEPON POEM .cccccccccccccccccccscccese 46,707,804 
Smoked meats .....ccccseccesseccecees 20,010,472 
Lard substitute ............sceccssees 7,015,578 
etal ccccccceccccccccccessccececeoes 90,044,449 


Estimated weight of carcasses and 


The 


cuts and other meat products im 
at the port of New York during 1949 
was as follows: 


Beef carcasses = 
Veal carcasses ..---.....2000cc i, Sea 
PPO GUNONENOD: oo cccnvccvccecceseees 80,000 
SOE GUND Cececescrccecccosscceveecson 2,154, 
RR ok ana: dae-ecennesedinrs aaa : ten 
BT EE £040 0 ccvesetenseuessaenwad tee 
_— — REEDS bee 600 ceccetenewnaenke 1 i 
MD v0.05.» sine evading mas aun ¥ 
Cured beet ee eer 
mo! DED Givdb wdc de'nw Vecdnueakeeunun 
Se ae cpcdeannteseeeteneeereetons ont 362,020 
w Ue enebeccceneesessséeknodsons 
CEE vawosicccevceseveucshoun 14210, 
EE cccsitsveneecesessscccqeeeesseun 30,892,602 


FOODS OF THE FUTURE 


Ten-minute meals and foods specially 
designed for the aged or middle-aged 
may be among the outstanding food re. 
search developments of the futur, 
Lewis W. Waters, vice president ip 
charge of research of General Foods 
Corp., declared in an address in New 
York recently. Mr. Waters spoke at the 
joint annual meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Certified Milk Producers and the 
Certified Milk Producers Association of 
America. 

“Perhaps the better meals for to- 
morrow won’t take more than ten min- 
utes to prepare,” declared Mr. Waters, 
in connection with a statement that 
ready-to-serve products, such as canned 
meats, were on the increase. Pointing 
out that research had led to the develop- 
ment of special infant foods and s0- 
called “junior” foods, the speaker pre- 
dicted that the next step may be foods 
designed for the aged or middle-aged. 
The increasing proportion of older per- 
sons in the nation’s population is an im- 
portant factor in such developments, 

Attention is also being given to spe- 
cial foods for the ailing or allergic, said 
Mr. Waters. He characterized food sen- 
sitization as a “vast, almost unexplored 
field.” 

Despite the efforts of research to 
make this a better-fed nation, reported 
the speaker, “half our people don’t get 
enough of the proper food to enjoy 
full health and vigor. ... A great need 
is for more milk and milk products, 
eggs, meat and certain fruits and vege- 
tables. It is estimated that nearly half 
the population of an eastern state has 
incipient scurvy every spring.” 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


CHAIN BELT CO.—C. R. Messinget, 
president of Chain Belt Co., who has 
been continuously identified with Mil 
waukee and Chicago business interests 
for more than three decades, died om 
February 4 at his home in Milwaukee. 
He was a director in several firms. 

PACIFIC LUMBER CO.—Appoint- 
ment of Galbraith & Co., Seattle, a 
distributors in western Washington for 
Paleo wool insulation has been al- 
nounced by Edric E. Brown, manager of 
the insulation division of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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SLICED 
BACON— 


A Steady Money Maker 


Bacon is a year-around favorite 
and the popular demand is away 
from bacon in the slab and toward 
the sliced, wrapped packages of 
one pound and half-pound sizes. 

There has been a steady annual 
increase of 12% in sliced bacon 
production under Federal Inspec- 
tion, during the last five years. So, 
it behooves every packer to look 
over his own records and deter- 
mine whether he is getting his 
share. Have your figures been go- 
ing up at the same interesting and 
profitable rate during this same 
five-year period? 

With a number of standard 
brands exhibited in every meat 
shop, each one trying to outdo the 
other in gaining the housewife’s 
attention, it is essential that your 
packaged bacon have eye appeal 
and appetite appeal. The lean 
parts should have a rich, red 
“bloom” and the fat must be 
healthy looking, not scraggly and 
separated from the lean. It all re- 
verts back to the matter of tem- 
peratures while bacon is being 
handled, and the kind of slicing 
equipment that is used. 

Bacon cannot be subjected to 
great variations in temperature 
without losing color and having 
the fat crack, turn gray and break 
away from the lean. That is why 
“sharp freezing” is now avoided 
In up-to-date bacon rooms where 
U. S. Heavy Duty Bacon Slicers 
are installed. With one of these 
modern machines, bacon can be 
sliced at a room temperature as 
high as 60 degrees. 


Slices are shingled right onto 
the conveyor, rapidly, evenly and 
efficiently. With groupers, scalers 
and packers rightly placed, not 
more than 20 seconds need elapse 
between slicer and package and 
this is a distinct advantage be- 
cause sliced bacon is tempera- 
mental and will lose color if sub- 
jected to too much handling or if 
exposed to the air any length of 
time. 

The U. S. slices any thickness and 
takes bacon slabs up to 27” long, 13144” 
wide and 4” thick. One of these mod- 
ern units will enable you to cut your 
costs just about one-third, by speeding 
up your production and having 14 to 16 
workers. On the other hand, you can 
slice as little as 5,000 pounds a week, 
accommodating only 3 or 4 workers, and 
still find the U. S. a profitable invest- 
ment. 

The installation at the Morrell plant 
illustrated on this page, consists of 
three U. S. Heavy Duty Slicers. They 
find that each unit and crew are capable 
of slicing and packaging 1000 
pounds of bacon per hour, or a 
total of 3000 pounds. 


For Smaller Plants 

If your combined sliced 
bacon, dried beef and boneless 
meat output does not exceed 
5,000 pounds a_ week, the 
U. S. Model 150-B with Con- 
veyor can take care of your 
needs very economically. It 
takes meats up to 24” long, 
9%” wide and 6” high— 
slices and shingles any thick- 
ness from %4” to %&”. 

An illustrated catalog, giv- 
ing actual performance rec- 
ords of U. S. Heavy Duty 
units in various size plants, 
should prove interesting to 
every packer. Send for a 
copy to U. S. Slicing Ma- 
chine Co., La Porte, Ind. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Sliced Bacon Department at John Mor- 
rell Company’s plant, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Three U. S. Heavy Duty Slic- 
ers with conveyors make the department 
one of the most efficient in the plant 
and the show place for visitors. Em- 
ployees wear neat uniforms and caps of 
Morrell blue with white trimming. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
Ideas for Operating Men 





AMMONIA STRAINERS 


Unless an ammonia strainer can be 
cleaned frequently and at regular in- 
tervals it should not be used in a refrig- 
erating system. If the strainer is not 
cleaned regularly, its fine mesh screen 
becomes clogged and the high pressure 
developed by the ammonia will rupture 
it. When a break occurs in a strainer 
screen, a large accumulation of foreign 
matter gets into the line and invariably 
clogs the automatic valve which the 
strainer was installed to protect, 

Regardless of the strength of the 
strainer, or the material from which it 
is made, the pressure differential, if 
allowed to build up, will break the 
screen and end the strainer’s useful- 
ness. The rupture may occur at a 
soldered joint or the fine wire mesh 
may be torn apart. 

An oversize strainer should be in- 
stalled if the refrigerating system con- 
tains much foreign matter. The larger 
device has more strainer surface, will 
have a longer life and the intervals be- 
tween cleaning can be lengthened ac- 
cordingly. A strainer should have a 
relatively large screen area to function 
properly, should be well-constructed 
and should be held rigidly in place. 


INGENIOUS PIPE REPAIRS 


Meat packing and sausage plant engi- 
neers and master mechanics have many 
problems to solve, and experience and 
ingenuity are frequently required to 
accomplish a satisfactory job at reason- 
able expense and without undue loss of 
time. 


For example, in one plant it was nec- 
essary to make repairs on a 3-in. verti- 
cal trap return line. The line was 
installed between the walls of two pack- 
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inghouse buildings and rose to a height 
of three stories before angling out at a 
right angle under the ceiling of one of 
the structures. 


The leak was at the elbow between 
the buildings at the bottom of the line. 
It was physically impossible to put in 
a length of new pipe. The old pipe 
could not be threaded in place and there 
was not room behind the pipe to use a 
welding torch, even if some of the 
bricks in the building wall were re- 
moved. However, despite the difficulties, 
the repair was made in a satisfactory 
and economical manner. Here is how 
the job was done quickly as well as 
economically. 

The leaky section was cut off with a 
torch. A 2- by 4-in. slot was then cut 
in a section of new pipe and this was 
inserted in the line by welding from 
the inside. The 2- by 4-in. slot was then 
welded from the outside and the job was 
completed. 


ASH HOPPER DUMP 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. B. 


A simple homemade mechanism con- 
nected with an ash hopper dump is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This mechanism is so simple, and the 
sketch is so easy to understand, that de- 
tailed explanation of the apparatus is 
unnecessary. 

The illustration shows a_ section 
through a part of the ash hopper. The 
gate, held in position by guide angles, 
is just below the hopper. This gate is 
pulled open and closed by compressed 
air. The air cylinder is shown in section 
at the left. Air is admitted into one end 
of the cylinder by manipulating the 
four-way cock on the top at the left. 
This cock is so designed that in one 
position the air admission and air ex- 
haust shove the gate in one direction. 
Swinging the cock through 90 degrees, 
causes the air to pull the gate in the 
opposite direction. 

The sketch also shows cross sections 
of the valves, the air cylinder, the pis- 
ton, the piston rod passing through the 
stuffing box and connection with the 
gate. This apparatus has given entire 
satisfaction to those using it. 


HOPPER DUMP 
APPARATUS 


A very satisfactory air- 
operated mechanism for 
opening and closing an 
ash hopper dump may 
be constructed in the 
meat packing plant for 
boiler room use. Gate is 
opened and closed by 
manipulating a f our- 
way cock. 
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CAMERA MOTION STUDIES _ 


Two general methods of reducing unj 
costs are employed in meat packine 
plants. One is the improvement 
processing procedure and operations 
reduce shrink and trimming and 
vent deterioration of product. The of 
method entails the installation of ney 
equipment and the rearrangement of 
isting facilities to save employes’ time 
and reduce or eliminate handling, 

The 8 mm. or 16 mm. motion picture: 
camera can be an important aid in 
ducing unproductive labor. The cost 
films and the expense of developi: 
them are small. These cameras are 
readily obtainable, are easy to use and 
greatly simplify motion studies, 

Pictures of an operation are usually 
taken from several angles. In one 
plant using such camera analyses, the 
heads of the various departments are 


invited to view the finished study ni 


to make comments and suggestions for 
simplifying the operation. The film 
first shown at normal speed and then 
slow motion. Each movement of the 
worker can be checked, false motions 
are easily detected and better methg 
are suggested. If the picture is m 
late in the afternoon the effects 
fatigue may be observed. 

The motion picture method of study 
ing operations has been extremely 
able in a number of instances in re 
ducing unproductive labor at the san 
sage stuffing bench and other locations 
in the plant. These studies are particu. 
larly valuable when made in conjuncti 
with present and proposed floor plans, 

This method of studying operations 
has so many evident benefits that 
packer interested in reducing his pro 
duction costs should overlook it. Studies: 
can be made at the convenience of f 
camera operator and can be she 
when those interested can be broug! 
together. 


An important advantage lies in the 
fact that workers are not emba 
or made nervous by being the object 
apparent personal study. A stop 1 
is unnecessary, since the timing of the 
picture is automatic and the speed may” 
be reduced to seconds for the con 
venience of those viewing the picture. 


CORKED THERMOMETER WELL 


Thermometer wells, used in refrig- 
erant lines, are made from steel. They 
are machined and, therefore, are expen- 
sive; while they are strong they may 
easily be ruptured. A leak results when 
an ammonia well is ruptured. 

When a thermometer is removed from 
a well, water is likely to collect and 
freeze in the space. This water results 
from the thawing of the frost on the 
line during defrosting; the water 
freezes when the temperature of the 
line is reduced and breaks the well, 
making a pump-out necessary to repair 
the leak. A common cork placed in the 
well opening will keep out water and 
prevent damage. 
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PREMIUMS AND NOVSINIES - 


Though known primarily as a company manu- 
facturing tin containers of highest quality for 
specific products, Continental also produces 
many container specialties which serve a 
wide variety of purposes. 

Shown here are but a few of these articles, 
better classed, perhaps, as premiums or 


novelties. Of standard design, they may be 


purchased from stock, and will meet many 
a need. If you are looking for attractive 
premiums of lasting value, why not see what 
Continental offers. Many items are “‘naturals” 
for Chain, Novelty or Co-operative Stores. 
Naturally, these specialties show the fine 
workmanship for which we are famous. A 


representative is at your service... always. 


One of a Series Devoted to Packaging Ideas. Copyright 1940 by Continental Can Company, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL phe} de), Bde) HAVANA 
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AND DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


.. Bemis Parchment Lined Bags are real sales 
stimulators for sausage and uncooked ground 
meats? That the genuine vegetable parchment 
lining prevents a greasy, sweaty appearance and 
seals in the flavor of the meat? That clear-cut 
Bemis printing of your name and trade-mark on 
the white muslin gives your meat a powerful 
identification mark? That Bemis Parchment 
Lined Bags are easier to fill because they have 
round bottoms and only one end to fill? Write 


ee /M\eat from for samples and prices. 


elephant legs is so BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ‘ 
sweet that suqar 420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * East 


. . 
IS — trom it Pepperell » Houston * Indianapolis * KansasCity * LosAngeles * Louisville * Memphis 


Minneapolis * NewOrleans * New YorkCity * Norfolk + OklahomaCity * Omaha 


in Persia Pa Peoria * Pittsburgh * Salina + Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 
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W. F. Price Will Advise 
Army on Meat Purchases 
William F. Price, a veteran with 40 
years’ experience in the meat packing in- 
dustry and former vice president and 
general manager of 


the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buf- 
alo, WN. Y., tas 


been named adviser 
to the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, 
with headquarters 
in the Office of Pro- 
duction Manage- 
ment, Social Secur- 
ity bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Price 
will assist govern- 
ment officials in 
working out their 
long-time meat pro- 
curement problems. 


Mr. Price, who was recommended for 
the important post by the American 
Meat Institute, has had close contact 
with all phases of the industry. Prior 
to his retirement from the Dold com- 
pany at Buffalo about two years ago, 
when the firm became affiliated with 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., he was 
with Morris & Co. in Chicago for 26 
years, remaining with the organization 
after it merged with Armour and Com- 
pany. 

During the World War, Mr. Price was 
president and general manager of Frig- 
orifico Artigas, a concern owned by the 
Morris company, in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, and held this position between 
1917 and 1921. Mr. and Mrs. Price have 
covered the United States by easy 
stages in their motor car since the for- 
mer’s retirement. He was on his way 
to Florida for a vacation trip when 
asked to stop in Washington to confer 
with OPM officials. 





W. F. PRICE 


Packers Escape Wintry 
Blasts in Warmer Climes 


While sub-zero temperatures held an 
icy grip on a large portion of the 
United States this week, reports con- 
tinued to reach the offices of THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER regarding meat 
packers who are finding relaxation and 
rest in warmer climes. 

Albert Lewis, vice president of the 
Colonial Provision Co., Inc., Boston, 
and Ben Rosenthal, president, Ben H. 
Rosenthal & Co., Dallas, Tex., sailed 
February 14 from New York City 
aboard the S. S. Evangeline for Nassau, 
Havana and Miami. They have been in- 
vited to inspect innovations in some of 
the newer packing plants “in these gar- 
den spots of America,” according to 
Sol J. Lupoff, president, Hamburg Cas- 
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ing Co., who accompanied them to the 
boat. 


Con Yeager, Con Yeager Sales Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and C. A. Young, jr., 
president, C. A. Young Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., plan to leave February 22 on a trip 
to Florida and Texas. Mr. Yeager orig- 
inally planned to make the trip with 
John Wenzel, president, John Wenzel 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., but had to 
change his arrangements because of the 
illness of the latter’s son, John K. Wen- 
zel, with a throat infection. 

William Schluderberg, president, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, left recently for an extended 
Florida vacation with Mrs. Schluder- 
berg. Joseph Kurdle, vice president, is 
reported “back on the job every day 
now, feeling lots better.” 


Brooks Adopts Bonus Plan 


Brooks Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla., re- 
cently adopted a plan whereby, through 
joint company and employe contribu- 
tions, each worker will receive an annual 
Christmas bonus check of $104. A. E. 
LeStourgeon, treasurer of the company, 
in explaining the operation of the plan, 
stated that weekly employe contribu- 
tions of $1 to the fund will be matched 


by a similar amount from the company. 











P. ersonalities and Events 











— Of the Week 


Calrossie Souvenir, sired by Calrossie 
Mercury, head of the Shorthorn herd at 
Thos. E. Wilson’s Edellyn Farm, Wilson, 
Ill., won the grand championship of his 
breed at the 1941 show and sale at 
Perth, Scotland, recently. Calrossie 
Mercury won similar honors in 1939, 
prior to his acquisition by Mr. Wilson 
for approximately $8,500. 

T. J. Hickey was recently appointed 
manager for Cudahy Packing Co. at 
New Castle, Pa., replacing A. A. Sferra. 
The latter became “car-point” manager 
for the company at Sharon, Pa. 


The Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is enlarging its operating facilities by 
extending the third floor to the front of 
the plant, giving a full floor to that por- 
tion now covered by a half-story. The 
roof over the third floor is being con- 
structed so that it may serve as the 
floor for a possible fourth story in the 
future. The third floor houses the cut- 
ting department. 

At the dinner tendered to H. L. Skel- 
linger, former general manager, Wilson 
& Co., New York, on February 18, 175 


EVERYONE GOT A SLICE 


T. H. Menten, district manager for the New England sales area of Swift & Company, 

Boston, brings smiles to the faces of his associates as he prepares to enjoy the cake 

tendered him recently at. an informal party celebrating his 32-year service record with 

the company. An honored guest at the observance was Geo. H. Swift (left), son of 
the founder of the company and a director. (Boston Traveler photo.) 
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of his associates from the New York 
plant and branch house departments 
were present. As an expression of their 
friendship, they presented Mr. Skel- 
linger with a fine piece of hunting 
equipment. 

Jobbers and distributors of Hugo 
Nagel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a 
surprise dinner to Hugo and Albert C. 
Nagel on February 10 in honor of their 
twenty-fifth business anniversary at the 
Hotel Towers, Brooklyn. As a token of 
friendship, each received a gold pen 
and pencil set, which were presented by 
Joseph Keating, a jobber. 

Charles O. Ulsh, 52, for 15 years man- 
ager of the wholesale department of 
Spungin’s Abattoir, Harrisburg, Pa., 
died at his home this week. 

A permit covering the erection of a 
new $20,000 two-story storage unit ad- 
dition to the plant of Canada Packers, 
Limited, Montreal, was issued on Feb- 
ruary 14. 


J. A. Hafner, executive department, 
and V. T. Johnson, frozen egg depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, were 
visitors to New York last week. 

William A. Warren, an employe of 
the Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., for the past nine years, passed 
away on February 17 after an illness of 
six weeks. 


F. W. Finch, Pittsburgh, Pa., sales 





Ernest Knauss, 76, Dies 


Ernest Gottlieb Knauss, 76, vice pres- 
ident of Knauss Bros. Packing Co., Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and a member of 
the city’s board of public works for 12 
years, passed away at his home on 
February 8 following a heart attack. 
Widely known for his civic and business 
ability, Mr. Knauss came to the United 
States from Munster, Germany, in 1884, 
at the age of 18, settling on a farm. 
Later, he and his brother, William, came 
to Poughkeepsie, where they were em- 
ployed in a retail meat market. In 1897, 
they opened the Knauss Bros. butcher 
shop at 139 Union st., which later ex- 
panded into the packing plant now lo- 
cated on Violet ave. William Knauss is 
president of the company. 
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manager for John Morrell & Co., is a 
real bowling enthusiast. He bowls three 
times weekly during lunch hour with 
Charles Hoffman of American Radiator 
Co. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Spice Trade 
Association, Inc. on February 17, a 
resolution was adopted to convey to his 
family and friends the sympathy of 
the board and the members of the asso- 
ciation in the recent passing of Albert 
Ehlers, president of Albert Ehlers, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. For many years Mr. 
Ehlers was identified with the spice 
industry. 

Word has been received of the recent 
marriage of Robert Morrell Owthwaite, 
manager of the Topeka, Kans., plant 
of John Morrell & Co., and Mrs. Eva 
Miller Payne, of Tucson, Ariz. Mr. 
Owthwaite was manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of John Morrell & Co. 
until 1931 when he was made manager 
of the Topeka plant. Mrs. Owthwaite is 
the daughter of Mrs. Clyde W. Miller, 
and the late Mr. Miller of Topeka, 
Kansas. The Miller family is known 
throughout Kansas as founders of the 
famous Miller Ranch. 


De luxe hams were recently presented 
by the Vernon Packing Co., Vernon, 
Tex., to Governor O’Daniel and other 
state officials while inviting them to at- 
tend a banquet on February 22 celebrat- 
ing formal opening of the plant under 
federal inspection. 

A. Rollin Staley, son of the founder 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., has been named to the board to fill 
the vacancy caused by his father’s 
death. He is manager of the special 
products division. 


Clyde H. Schryver, veteran Chicago 
stockyards business leader, died recently 
at the Passavant hospital, Chicago. Mr. 
Schryver, who was 60 years old, was 
president of the Chicago Merchandise 
and Equipment Co. and a director of 
the Live Stock National bank. He is 
survived by his widow, three sons and 
one daughter. 

Harry Batt, head of the Philadelphia 
Boneless Beef Co., is in a Philadelphia 
hospital recovering from an appendec- 
tomy. 


The 


PACKERS’ STOCK 
SHOW DISPLAYS 


Houston Packing Co, 
and Dixon Packing Co, 
maintained the above 
displays at the recent 
Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Tex, 
Both packers showed a 
conventional line of 
meat cuts. Visitors reg. 
istering at the Houston 
Co. booth were given 
an opportunity to win 
one of the company’s 
Jasmine hams, two of 
which were given away 
daily during the Hou 
ton livestock show. 


Compulsory Grading Bill 
Stirs Gotham Meat Trade 


Whether all beef, mutton and lamb 
sold in New York City, the nation’s 
largest metropolis, is to be subject to 
mandatory grading for the purported 
benefit of retail consumers continued to 
hold the attention of the city’s meat 
interests this week. A bill calling for 
such grading, supported by William F. 
Morgan, jr., the city’s commissioner of 
markets, is under consideration by the 
city council. Similar measures have 
failed of adoption in the past. 

The Meat Trade Institute, Inc., held 
a luncheon meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker on February 13, at which time 
members discussed the proposed grading 
and licensing ordinance and addressed 
telegrams of opposition to Mayor La 
Guardia and other city officials. The 
organization based its disapproval of 
the proposed measure on the following 
grounds: 

“1.—That adoption of the ordinance 
will further increase the price of meat 
to the consumer, will cause incalculable 
dislocation in the trade and will spell 
the ruin of the entire independent meat 
trade and industry in this city. 

“2.—That grade is not the chief deter- 
mining factor of the retail price or 
value of any given piece of meat, and 
that false emphasis on grading will mis- 
lead rather than guide the prospective 
consumer. 

“We respectfully submit,” continued 
the telegram, “that the results of the 
alleged poll conducted by the depart- 
ment of markets (which is said to have 
indicated a  three-to-one preference 
among retail meat dealers for the bill) 
do not represent a free expression of 
the opinion of the trade and that virtu- 
ally the entire meat trade and industry 
in this city is categorically opposed to 
the proposed ordinance.” 

The Meat Trade Institute also ap- 
proved and forwarded to the commis- 
sioner of health a petition requesting 
changes in the city’s sanitary code to 
permit the use of approved certified 
dyes for coloring of encased meat prod- 
ucts, in conformity with the regulations 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Suction Line Heat Exchanger 


Brings Operating Economies 


SE of suction liquid line heat 
| exchangers for reducing oper- 
ating costs was the subject of 

a recent address before the Pittsburgh 
section of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. The speaker, 
K. M. Newcum, declared that the most 
usual application of heat exchangers 
is near the evaporator outlet. Without 
the installation of a heat exchanger at 
this point, he said, a substantial portion 
of the evaporator is used for super- 
heating the refrigerant vapor. 

Summarizing the operation of a sys- 
tem without a heat exchanger, Mr. 
Newcum said that it is reasonable to 
assume that the evaporator is deprived 
of at least 15 per cent of its ability to 
do effective refrigeration work because 
it must: 

1.—Cool incoming liquid; 

2.—Accommodate excess flash gas; 

3.—Superheat or “dry” the gas leav- 
ing the evaporator. 


A dryer coil attached to the outlet 
of the evaporator would accomplish the 
third function, namely, “dry” the gas 
after it had left the evaporator. 


What Exchanger Does 


The speaker said that it is reasonable 
to assume that heat exchangers, prop- 
erly selected and installed, should ac- 
complish the following: 

1—Improve the “quality” of the 
entering liquid, that is, reduce its tem- 
perature and reduce flash gas; 

2.—Permit active (wet) refrigerant 
to circulate through the entire evapora- 
tor. This results in: 

a).—The active use of nearly 100 
per cent of evaporator surface; 
b).—Increase in suction pressure; 
c).—Lower degree of superheat. 
3.—Vaporize and superheat all wet 
refrigerant which leaves the evapora- 
tor. This prevents: 
a).—Suction line or lines from 
frosting outside the refrigerated 
space; 
b).—Liquid or wet 
from entering compressor. 
4.—Superheat to a higher degree the 
suction gas which enters the compres- 
sor. This results in increased com- 
pressor displacement capacity. 

“Disregarding point 4 for the mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Newcum, “numerous 
comparative tests conducted by com- 


refrigerant 
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petent engineers indicate that the aver- 
age increase in operating time and 
power consumption when low side heat 
exchangers are used is 15 per cent. 

“The question of whether to locate 
the thermostatic expansion bulb be- 
tween the evaporator and heat ex- 
changer, or beyond the heat exchanger, 
is more a matter of choice than design. 
If the bulb is located near the heat 
exchanger on the evaporator side, the 
expansion valve should be adjusted to 
maintain a sufficiently low superheat 
to assure active use of the entire 
evaporator, the superheating being don 
in the heat exchanger. 

“Locating the bulb beyond the ex- 
changer requires that the superheat be 
adjusted to control the frost line at 
some point within the exchanger. This 
generally results in a_ theoretically 
higher superheat adjustment. 


Installation Position 


“Most heat exchangers may be in- 
stalled horizontally, vertically or in- 
verted. If installed inverted, that is 
with the refrigerant from the evapora- 
tor entering the bottom and leaving at 
the top of the exchanger, an accumula- 
tor effect is obtained. This is desirable 
in many applications, especially on low 
temperature jobs where surging is a 
factor. 

“Some heat exchangers are so de- 
signed that they might trap oil if in- 
stalled horizontally. Oil trapping is, of 
course, to be avoided. 

“Indications are that 80 degs. F. 
entering suction temperature may be 
assured by installing a master heat ex- 
changer in the suction line outside the 
refrigerated space and in close prox- 
imity to the condensing unit. This 
arrangement may be used in conjunc- 
tion with individual exchangers within 
the refrigerated space, or separately, 
depending upon design requirements.” 


PACKER SHIFTS PROGRAM 


Beginning Monday, March 24, the 
Cudahy Packing Co. will sponsor the 
popular radio serial, “Bachelor’s Chil- 
dren,” over the NBC Red network, it is 
reported. The program, now heard over 
another network, will be presented Mon- 
days through Fridays from 10:15 to 
10:30 a. m., eastern standard time, over 
35 stations, for Old Dutch Cleanser. 
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SMALL COOLER OPERATION 


Even allowing for the fact that the 
coolers in many small meat plants are 
poorly constructed and inadequately 
equipped, in many instances better re- 
sults could be obtained if the general 
principles of cooling were understood 
and if more care and attention were 
given to cooler housekeeping. 

Small coolers are often used for more 
than one class of product. Boxes, 
barrels and cartons of meat, carcasses 
and fresh and cured cuts are placed in 
the room without much thought for 
order and arrangement. Conditions are 
quite likely to be bad if cooler space 
is limited and containers are crowded 
into a small area near the door. 

Maintenance of uniform temperature 
in a cooler requires adequate air cir- 
culation, and air circulation, in turn, 
is induced by a temperature spread be- 
tween the refrigerating coils and the 
room air and product. Air cannot circu- 
late properly if its flow is obstructed. 
If cold air is to drop from overhead 
coils, and warmer air is to rise to the 
coils to be rechilled, the paths of cir- 
culation must not be obstructed. 

Coolers with wall coils should be 
fitted with racks so that containers and 
product cannot come in contact with the 
pipes. Floor racks should be provided 
for small barrels and boxes. Quarters 
should be evenly spaced on the rails and 
containers should not touch. Results 
are improved materially when air flow 
between and around containers and 
product is uninterrupted. 

Good cooler operation is as important 
in winter as in summer, if for no other 
reason than to impress cooler workers 
with the need for using correct prin- 
ciples at all times. Slovenly housekeep- 
ing habits which are permitted during 
the colder months may be difficult to 
change when warm weather comes. 
Sometimes they are not corrected until 
loss of product forces the issue. 


CARRIER FILM DEBUT 


The world premiere of the new air 
conditioning movie—‘Weather By 
Carrier”—was given recently by the 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., before 
a group of New York newspaper, maga- 
zine and business paper editors and 
publishers. This picture, Carrier officials 
explained, is the first industrial movie 
devoted entirely to air conditioning. The 
film was produced by Castle Films and 
was inspired by a lecture demonstration 
in the Carrier igloo at the New York 
world’s fair. 

In the 15-minute movie the compli- 
cated subject of air conditioning is re- 
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duced to simple terms easily understood 
by the public. The picture shows gold- 
fish living in a bowl of water squeezed 
from air of high humidity, canaries 
saved from perishing in a dust storm 
by a filter, and a graphic illustration of 
heat given off by a person’s body. 

After a preview at the Sherman 
hotel, Chicago, prints of “Weather By 
Carrier” will be available for distribu- 
tion for educational purposes to clubs, 
schools, churches and groups. 


PORK SAUSAGE MAILING PIECE 


Jones Dairy Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
is employing an interesting type of pro- 
motion to increase sale of its pork 
sausage at retail outlets. A direct mail 
piece, measuring approximately 8 in. 
by 5% in. and printed in two colors on 
stiff laminated stock, has been mailed 
to consumers who buy from retail 
dealers carrying the firm’s sausage. 
The card suggests that the recipients 
ask their retailers for ten Jones recipes. 

“Everybody loves Jones sausage for 
breakfast—of course!” states the mail- 
ing piece. “But remember that Jones 
Dairy Farm sausage can be used at 
any meal—lunch, dinner or Sunday 
night supper.” The card also carries a 
recipe for “Sunday night sausage salad 
bowl” and lists the name and address 
of the recipient’s retail grocer. It is 
cleverly illustrated with drawings of 
smiling porkers. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Mickelberry’s Food Products Co. re- 
ports consolidated net profits of $111,011 
for 1940, equal after preferred dividends 
to 38c a share on the common stock. 
This compares with net of $83,217, or 
26c a share, for 1939. Sales in 1940 
amounted to $2,720,665, an increase of 
53 per cent over 1939. It was also an- 
nounced that a new plant at Bushnell, 
Ill., is near completion. When finished, 
the plant will be used to expand pro- 
duction and turn out additional products, 
according to G. E. Duwe, president. It 
is designed to specialize in the produc- 
tion of hams, bacon and similar smoked 
meats. 

Directors of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. recently announced that the 
common stock had been placed on a $2 
annual basis, with the declaration of a 
quarterly dividend of 50c a share, pay- 
able March 17 to all stockholders of 
record on February 28. Last year the 
Kroger company paid 60c on December 
12, 50c September 3 and June 1 each 
and 40c on March 1. Kroger earnings 
were $2.51 a share in 1940. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., report a net in- 
come of $1,576,995, equal to $2.82 a 
share of common stock, for the 52 
weeks ended December 28, 1940. This 
compared with $1,583,178, or $2.83 a 
share of common stock, for the preced- 
ing 52 weeks ended December 30, 1939. 
The company distributed a 100 per cent 
stock dividend early during the 1940 
fiscal year. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price range of listed stocks based on 
the last sales recorded during the week 
ended February 19: 


—Week ended Feb. 19— Feb. 11 
High Low Close 
Amal Leather. . 
o. Pfd. 


Amer. Stores nese 
Armour IIl. 


| 
Beechnut Pack... 


Chick. *Co. Oil... 
Childs Co. 


Hygrade Food. eee 
Kroger G. & B... 
Libby MeNeill... 
Mickelberry Co... 
mm. 966... 
Morrell & Co.... 


0. 
Rath Pack 
Safeway Strs.... 
Do. 5% Pfd.... 
Stahl Meyer 
Swift & Co 
Do. 
Trunz Pork 
U. 8. Sp naceghes 








de B. 


loca 


A first line defense against fruit spoilage re- 
quires holding proper temperatures. To help 
maintain correct temperatures throughout the 
plant of the Hercules Banana Corporation, 
UNITED'S B.B. Block Baked Corkboard was used 
not alone for its superior insulation qualities, 
and scientific installation, ver likewise because 
it is sanitary and vermin proof. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Sates = Milwaukee, Wis. 
hari Com, ewe 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Large banana storage installation, Hercules 
Banana Corporation, insulated throughout 
with UNITED’S B.B. (Block Baked) Cork- 
board. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
a Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterville, Me- 
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CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS 


Chicago lard storage stocks at mid- 
month reached an all-time high for Feb- 
ruary. Total lard on hand at Chicago 
was 188,477,611 lbs., showing an in- 
crease of 2,660,000 Ibs. in the first half 
of February; holdings were also 43,645,- 
000 lbs. above the level reported for the 
same date last year. 

Clear bellies on hand at Chicago on 
February 14 amounted to 7,831,000 Ibs., 
an increase of 4,080,000 lbs. over the 
amount reported on the same date last 
month and 2,467,000 lbs. greater than 
February 1 stocks. 

Stocks of provisions at Chicago at the 
close of trading on February 14: 


Feb. 14, Jan. 31, 
1941 


Feb. 14, 
1941 1940 


Pp. Ss. lard, 


made since 


941. 34,287,360 22,318,544 74,128,269 


52,229,226 55,951,494 
104,098,330 
7,171,734 
185,817,834 
1,683,337 
3,681,819 
5,365,156 


7,733,271 
7,019,196 
144,832,230 
4,098,507 
3,861,199 
7,959,706 


Total lard, all 
nds 188,477,611 


2,664,582 
5,167,046 
7,831,628 


lies, made 
since Oct, 1, 
1940 458,074 


394,904 1,259,594 


EXPORTS OF SPECIAL MEATS 


Meat specialties exported in December 
and their value: 


Dec. Dec. 


value 
$ 9,517 
7 


59,069 


Kidneys and livers 
Tongues 


Poultry and game............. *239) 456 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period February 6 to 
February 12, inclusive, at New York: 


Point of 

origin Commodity 

Argentina—Canned corned beef 
—Canned roast beef 


Canada—Bacon 
—Fresh frozen beef livers 
—Fresh chilled calf livers 
—Fresh frozen beef tongues 
—Fresh chilled pork 
—Sausa 


—Fresh pork shoulders 
—Fresh pork trimmings 
—Fresh pork spareribs 
—Fresh pork tenderloins 
—Fresh pork ham 
—Fresh pork bellies 
—Fresh pork ribs 
—Oleo stearine 
—Canned ham 
—Frozen beef tongues 
—Frozen ham 
—Frozen sirloin beef butts 
—Fresh ham 
—Frozen pork shoulders 
—Fresh pork butts 
Cuba—Fresh frozen beef cuts 
—Jerked beef 
—Fresh frozen beef tongues 
—, quarters fresh chilled beef. 
—Fresh chilled beef cuts 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS 


MONTREAL.—Stocks of meat in cold 
storage throughout Canada on February 
1 showed an increase of more than 16,- 
000,000 lbs. over total stocks on the 
same date last year, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports. Pork hold- 
ings increased 6,667,000 Ibs. over the 
amount of pork in storage on January 
1, while beef showed an increase of 
766,000 Ibs. during January. Veal and 
lamb and mutton holdings declined dur- 
ing January; veal by 663,619 lbs. and 
lamb and mutton, 990,137 lbs. Lard stocks 
were 5,101,455 Ibs. on February 1. 


Stocks reported amounted to 94,457,- 





——180-220 Ibs. 


Pct. 
live 
wt. 

Regular BOERS. o0:0. 

Picnics 

Reston butts 

Loins (blade in 

Bellies, S. P. 

Bellies, D. 8. 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 

Raw leaf 

Pr. & 

Spareribs 

all 

Feet, tails, neckbones 

Offal and miscellaneous....... 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. 69.1 50 


Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT 
ALIVE 
TOTAL VALUE 


Loss per ewt 
Loss last week 





CUT-OUT RESULTS ON LIGHT HOGS IMPROVE SLIGHTLY 


Average hog costs rose only 2 to 8c per cwt. during the first four days 
this week and total product values were from 2c per cwt. lower to 3c per 
ewt. higher during the same period. Higher market prices for some prod- 
ucts were offset by declines in others. 
slightly in cut-out results, but the loss on medium and heavy butchers in- 
creased 3c per cwt. and 1c per cwt. respectively. 


Light-weight butchers improved 


220-240 Ibs. 240-270 Ibs. 
Value 
Pet. Price Pet. Price per 
live per 4 live per ewt. 
wt. Ib. wt. Ib. alive 


13.80 16.4 
5.50 10.5 
13.3 

14.3 
y 2 
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851 lbs., and an additional 1,092,000 lbs. 
was estimated for firms failing to report 
on time, giving a grand total of 95,549,- 
851 Ibs. Grand total stocks of Canadian 
and imported meat amounted to 96,141,- 
424 lbs. 


Stocks of meat in storage in Canada 
on February 1, 1941, were: 


Feb. 1,* Jan. 1,** Feb. 1, 
1941, 1941, 1940, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
° -19, 998,768 19,233,027 25,777,396 
3,638,595 2,676,613 
67, 325,1 ,658,200 45,100,632 
Mutton and lamb. 4,168,967 5,159,104 65,535,440 
*Preliminary figures. **Revised figures. 


CASING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in casings during De- 
cember, 1940, was: 


IMPORTS 


Sheep, lamb 
Other, 
Ibs. 
818,437 
385,502 
72, 568 
8,045 





Spain 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Canada 

— Canal Zone.. 


com. EEE Republic. . 
Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of So. Africa.. 
Mozambique 

Others 


42,073 


$11,370 $126,584 


ANIMAL FAT EXPORTS 


Exports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing December, 1940, and their value, 
were: 


Quantity, 
Ibs. 


Value 


Oleomargarine 
Cooking fats, not lard 


Lard 

Tallow, inedible 

Other fats and greases 
Grease stearine 
Neatsfoot oil 

Oleic acid 

Stearic acid 


CALIF. INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State-inspected kill for January: 


Cattle 


Sausage 
Pork and beef 
Lard and substances 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner: Daily Market Service 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Thurs., February 20, 1941 


Short shank % @4ee over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose 
Saturday, Feb. 15....6.05ax 5.30n 
Monday, Feb. 17 6.00n 5.2744n 
5.32 
5.424n 
5.4744n 
Friday, Feb. anes: 6. 07%n~ ~=5.30n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo........... 7.37% 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo........... 8.37% 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo...... 8.37% 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago............. 8.12% 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f 9.50 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
Wednesday, February 19 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1941 
Open High Low Close 
LARD— 
Mar. ....6.15-12% 6.17% 5 6.15ax 
May 6.3 % 6.35 
.45 6.55 
Sept. . 6.67% 
Sales: Mar. 8; May 34; July 23; Sept. T: total, 
67 sales. 
Open interest: Mar. 23; May 950; July 385; 
Sept. 326; total, 1,713 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
11.15n 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1941 

LARD— 
Mar. ....6.12% 6.12% 6. 10 6.10b 
May ....6.27%-30 6.30 6.25b 
July ....6.47% 6.47% q 6.424%ax 
Sept. ....6.624%-60 6.62% \ 6.57% 

Sales: Mar. 9; May 20; July 26; Sept. 15; total, 
70 sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 51; May 945; July 386; Sept. 
328; total, 1,710. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


May ...11.00 11.00ax 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1941 


6.17% 6.15 6.17%ax 
6.30ax 


6.47% 6.45 6.47%4ax 
Sept. 16.62 % 6.65 6.60 6.62%ax 
Sales: Mar. 3; May 10; July 9; Sept. 11; total, 
33 sales. 
Open interest: Mar. 52; May 944; July 386; 
Sept. 331; total, 1,713 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...11.00 aose cake 11.00 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1941 

LARD— 
Mar. ....6.20 6.25 6.17% 6.25b 
May ....6.32% 6.40 6.30 6.40 
July ....6.47% 6.5744 6.45 6.574ax 
Sept. ....6.65 6.72% 6.62% 6.72% 

Sales: Mar. 6; May 23; July 43; Sept. 19; total, 
91 sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 47; May 946; July 411; 
Sept. 334; total, 1,738 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...11.00 sees sees 11.00 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1941 
LARD— 
Mar. ....6.30 een er 6.30ax 
¢ 45 6.42% 6.45ax 

y 6.60 62% 6.60 6.60ax 
Sept. ....6.75-77% 680 6.75 6.75ax 

Sales: 4 8; May, 25; July, 27; Sept. 17; 
total, 77 sa 

Open Boal Mar., 42; ie. 952; July, 421; 
Sept., 339; total, 1,754 lots 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
11.00ax 


05 .10b 

20 .2244-25ax 

87%  6.40b 
% 52% 6.57%b 


6 
6. 
6. 
6 


July 
Sept. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
MAF cee cose eeee «++. 10.97%ax 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on February 15, 1941, 
with comparisons: 


Week Previous Same 
Feb. 15 week week '40 


Cured — Be. 15,294,000 13,700,000 14,842,000 
esh bs .53, 639, 000 56, 422'000 56,794,000 
7,601,000 5,056,000 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for good men. 


The 


ANNOUNCE PACKAGING 
SPEAKERS 


Dean E. Rueckert, packaging engi- 
neer of Swift & Company, will discuss 
the production management angle in a 
consideration of how the national de- 
fense program will affect packaging in 
the United States, on the opening day 
of the conference to be held in con- 
junction with the eleventh annual pack- 
aging exposition. Sponsored by the 
American Management Association, the 
conference and display will be held at 
the Stevens hotel, Chicago, April 1 to 4, 

Other speakers to participate in this 
phase of the conference program in- 
clude Dr. R. W. Pilcher, research de- 
partment, American Can Co.; B. F, 
Conner, manager of the plastics divi- 
sion, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.; 
P. M. Gilfillan, vice president, Shellmar 
Products Co.; H. H. Leonard, president, 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery 
Corp., and G. T. Henderson, director 
of package laboratory, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. D. C. Everest, paper mill 
executive and special consultant to the 
industrial materials division, the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, will also address the 
April 1 afternoon session. 


“A Case History of Informative 
Labeling” will be the subject of Fred 
C. Hecht, manager of the packaging 
division of Sears, Roebuck & Co. E. A. 
Throckmorton, general manager of 
sales promotion, Container Corp. of 
America, and other speakers will dis- 
cuss “The Economy of Packaging.” 
Other topics to be reviewed include: 

“Permeability of Fiber Containers to 
Water Vapor.”—Warren Emley, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, USDA; 
“Display Value in Package Merchandis- 
ing.”—W. L. Stensgaard, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago; 
“Standardization of Container Capaci- 
ties.",—Alex Pisciotta, chairman, com- 
mittee on standardization of packaged 
goods, National Weights and Measures 
Conference; and “Packing and Shipping 
Specifications on Army and Navy Ship- 
ments.”—A. W. Luhrs, president, Con- 
tainer Testing Laboratories, New York 
City. At a shipping container clinic, 14 
companies will submit their containers. 

Semi-annual dinner meeting of the 
Packaging Institute, Inc., will be held 
on the opening day of the conference. 
The committee on arrangements is 
headed by E. A. Throckmorton, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, and includes 
H. Kirke Becker, Peters Machinery Co., 
R. D. Frick, Campana Corp., and Henry 
F. Woulfe, Pepsodent Co. New mem- 
bers which have recently joined the 
institute’s supplies division include 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
O., and Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 


GELATIN IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Edible gelatin imported into the 
United States during December, 1940, 
totaled 25,680 lbs. valued at $7,295; 
gelatin exported totaled 156,418 Ibs., 
valued at $43,449. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





— 


- WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended Cor. week, 
February 20,1941 1940 
per lb. per lb. 


16% @17% 
16% @17 
16% @17 


15% @16% 
144% @15% 
144% @15% 


14% @15% 


Prime native steers— 


Cows, 4 
Hind quarters, choice. 
Fore quarters, choice..... 


Beef Cuts 
Steer loins, prime unquoted 
Steer loins, No. 1 34 3 
Steer loins, No. 2......++-++0+ a 26 
Steer short loins, ete. . -unquoted unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 5 43 
Steer short loins, oa poe 
Steer loin ends (hips)..........29 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 29 
Cow loing .....+++++- ecccccccce 18 
Cow sbort loins ° 20 
Cow loin ends (bips) 
Steer ribs, prime 
Steer ribs, No. 
Steer ribs, No. 2 


Cow ribs, No. ‘3. 
Steer rounds, prime 
Steer rounds, No. 
Steer rounds, No. 2 
Steer chucks, prime 
Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, No. 2 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 
Briskets No. 1 

Cow navel ends 
Steer navel ends 


unquoted 
33 


ks ° 
Strip loins, ue 2 Bale... cccecce oe 
Strip loins, No. 2.........ee0- . 35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1.. ° 
Sirloin butts, No. 2. 
Beef tenderloins, No. : ee eocee 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Rump butts 
Flank steaks 
Shoulder clods . 
Hanging tenderloins ..... 
Insides, green, 12@18 range....19% 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up......17% 
Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs, up......18% 


Beef Products 
8 


21 

CATCABB ......4. 23119 @20 

Good saddles......... @26 
racks 


17 
15 @16 
@21 


14 
10 @11 


Brains, each . . “ 10 
Sweetbreads . . 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 

Choice saddles 

Medium saddles 

Choice fores 

| yt fores 
fri 


Lamb fen 
Lamb kidneys 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 


Fresh Pork and Pork Products 
Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av 18 
Picnics 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Spareribs 
Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, cellar 
2@4 


HAL APAIDBAS OOH AD 


% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 

Fancy regular a 14@16 Ibs., 

parchment paper ccvceceess204@21% 
Fancy skinned hams, W4@16 ‘Tbs 

parchment paper 2 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., plain. 7% O20 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain. . -15 p16 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.. long shank, plain. ...13 14 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ilbs., plain 22 @22% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain 19% @20% 
SQ@UZ IWS. n.ccccccccccvcces -.89 @40 


No. 1 beef sets, smok 
Insides, 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs....... 35 @36 
Knuckles, 5@9 lbs....... 

Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 

Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 

Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 

Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


VINEGAR PICKLED sieeeieiae 
Pork feet, 4 
Lamb tongue, short cut, eto bbl 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 300: Ib. bbl.. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 
80-100 pieces 
80- 80 pieces.. 


Rean pork 

Brisket pork 

Plate beef .. 
Extra plate beef. we 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS | 
(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork von = na a 85% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chuck 
Shank meat . 
BOek. CHUMMRINTS. 2 ccc cccccccccsce eeeeede 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 lbs 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 

(Quotations — Seed grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. ton 
Country style sausage, yo in’ link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings. 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef hungs, ‘choice 
Bologna in beef middies, choice 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked — sausage in _ ‘bung 
Head ch 
New En rand ‘Yuncheon ‘specialty... 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue & blood 
— sausage . 


Polish sausage ..... 


DRY SAUSAGE 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs...... mubeawewl 89 
THUPINBEr ..ccccccccccccccccccscccccesescsses 23 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 

©. salami, 
Milano, salami, aa. in hog bungs 
B. ©. salami, new condition............ keaoge 
Friases, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style salami, choice 
Pepperoni . 
Mortadella, ‘new conditions. 
GROTON cccscccccccee eeeedreee yee eeesauee 45% 
Italian style hams. Coeececcecccescescceseses . 383 
Virginia hams 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Owt. 
Nitrite of soda (Ch ~ w'hse. stock). 
In 400-Ib, bbis., ve cocccccccc eee 
Saltpeter, less than ton ton lots, f.o.b. N. Y¥.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........ssseesecses 
Small crystals ...ccccccccsccccscccssscccss 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals .....ceccccecconscccccesces 
Pure me a gran. nitrate of sod ° 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate ~ y soda. 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs, 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
GENER, hc caeccotansiccdnssesescmaasest. 
—, dried oecedenseerecveseeves Me 
Roe 6.80 


eee ee eeeeereseeeeeeseee®e 


Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans........ 3.00 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%)...... 4.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......++++> 4.15 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (Cotton)...... ee Se 

In paper WEE osecess ° . 3.72 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage 

Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack........++se0+ 

Domestic rounds, 140 pack... 

Export rounds, wide 

Export rounds, medium.........sseseee+ 

Export rounds, DArrow.......+esseseeece 

No. 1 weasands.... ecece 

No. 2 weasands..........+. eecccccccocees 

MO, 1 BERRGs coccccvcccvesccoccocaccocce 

No. 2 bungs......... 

Middles, regular . 

Middles, select, wide, 2@2\% in: 

Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up. 
Dried Ce 

Bae OR, WHEE, BiB ccvcccccccecsccecese 

10-12 in. wide, flat 

8-10 in. wide, 
8 in. wide, 

Pork casings: 

Narrow, per 100 BMP seresovessccoesevell 385 

Narrow, special, per 100 yds.. 

Medium, regular 

English, medium .. 

Wide, per 100 yds 

Extra wide, per 100 yds.. 

Export bungs 

Large wie bungs... 

Medium prime bungs. 

Small prime bungs. 

iddles, per set.... 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole Ground 
BE OE 6.0:0:00000600000006 022 20% 
Resifted 


Zauzi| 
Ginger, feanken 
frican 


rae Span 
‘ancy wa RE sae 

De B BE oc bécccccscccvcceses 
CU, ND 2566002 020000.000660% 


Hee ee eee esos eeeeeeeeeens 


Black Lampong.. 
Pepper, white Singapore. . eon 
MEISE cccccvcscecocce 
Packers ..cccccees 


wae for Saus. 
Caraway seed 61 


Celery seed, French............ vearek 80 72 

Cominos seed 26 

Corlander Morocco bleached 

Coriander Morocco natural No. 1 

Mustard seed, fancy yellow........ eee 
ERR ovseneves 17 

— French 62 


12% 


(Continued on page 28.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


A SALLE STREET 











MARKET PRICES 
New York 








City Dressed 
Choice, native, heavy.......sssseecesees 22% @24% 
Choice, native, light...........sseeeee. 21% @24 
Native, common to fair............+++. 19 20 
Western Dressed Beef 

Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 18 19 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs...17 18 

to choice heifers..............e05. 16 17 
Good to choice cows............ ccccccccd 15 
Common to fair cows........... covccece 13 1 
DOGG BOUND Bic ccccccvccccscccoces 13 14 

BEEF CUTS 
Western Cit, 
No. 1 ribs -23 24 22 24 
No. 2 ribs -20 21 21 22 
No. 8 ribs e 19 19 20 
No. 1 Toin -82 36 36 40 
No. 2 loin -26 82 30 35 
No. 8 loins -20 24 25 29 
No. 1 hinds and ri -20 21 21 24 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 18 19 19 21 
TA. 2 Sco cicccecce 17 17 
No. 2 rounds..........0. 16 16 
Bs BD GOMER. ccccvccccce 15 15 
Sh 0 GEccceetecees 15 15 
No. 3 chucks.....ccccccee 14 14 
Ps Ot Gi ncvectcccce 13 13 
City dressed bolognas......... peeaéewves 18%@14% 
Rolls, reg. ¢ = oe Medevectuecete sone 20 
Rolls, sep. © Shacces ¢eseee ae 25 
Tenderlo ns, el ibs. yt Cevevcceccecoce 50 60 
Tenderloins’ 6 WD OM Blecccecece coccoele 60 
EE, CEE. Ranencetasenduschecsecdos 16 18 
DRESSED VEAL 

Good ...... COCSSS Ser cocevneeececeescses 
RENEE Gedeciddaes<. c+tetctnckeecaunes 
Common ...... jin ebes eace peaeysneeneeam ois% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good............. 20 @21 
Genuine spring lambs, good to y eneatens. -19 @20 
Genuine spring lambs, medium......... 18%@19 
BME vebuecateouneescnesece eecce 11 
GI, CRONE eccccecccvecescocececece 7 
DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 
Bene ens Wal Gt WB.0. ccccceccce $12.50@12.75 


Pigs, smail lots (60-110 Ibs. ) 
head on; leaf fat in............ + 18.50@13.87% 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
Pork loins, fresh, Western = Ibs.. “2 @17% 


Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av...... 13% @14% 
Butts, regular, WOOMIEE. cc ccncccccccses 16 %@17% 
Hams, Western. fresh. 10@12 Ibs. av...19 @20 
Picnics, Western, fresh. 6@8 Ibs........ 12 @13 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 19 @19% 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 11% @12 
WPRTGTENS. ccccccccecesocovesecceocceses 18% @14% 
COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted........... 41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted........... 43 
SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. av........... 22% @23 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av........... 22% @23 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 22 23 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av........... 23 24 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 23 24 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av...... o+e+-22%Q28 
Skinned hams. 18@20 Ibs. av........... 22 23 
Pees SE OD, BE. ccciccccccceccescs 10% O17 
Phenies, 6G@S Tha. AV... .cccccccccccccces 16 17 
Bacon, boneless, Western.............+- 23 
Bacon, boneless, city...........eseeeees 22 23 
Ee SU MPs ceccccccccecscsestee 22 23 
Reef tongue, heavy...........-00-eeee0% 23 24 
FANCY MEATS 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed........ 17c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed...... 80c a pound 
Sweetbreads, © ccocccccese ececcecee 25¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........eeceeeeeees 60c a pair 
| gS Pree lle a pound 
SE ID. ds nkdiudics 40 veevevedee> Be each 
BROOUR, BEST ccccccccccescccvececccccoes 29¢ a pound 
pace eatin Rea wovende 15¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders Sveeeetsepecseneee 30c a pound 
WE GEE 6 hcndeassdcredacecescceccee 12¢ a pair 


Shop Fat ... 
Breast Fat . 
Edible Suet 
Inedible Suet . 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
= 0%: a 17. 14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...21 3.45 3.75 
380 3.35 


Buttermilk No. 1....16 2.60 0 2.95 .... 


x 2.80 .... 
Branded gruby .....18 1.75 2.05 2.10 2.15 
Number 8 .......... 18 #175 2.05 2.10 2.15 






per = 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on February 19, 1941: 














Fresh Beef: CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA, 
STEER, Choice: 
400-500 Ibs.? ......cccrcccccsecs $18.00@20.00 agekoseess. ceeebeeeeee. <4aqhemnl 
wt rrr. 18.00@20.00 eseeedenee $20.00@21.50 _.......... 
GEO-FED TG.2 2. cccccccccccccces 19.00@21.00 $20.00@21.50 20.00@21.50 $21.00@22.00 
EGE .ccirvccvsensecieres 19.00@21.00 20.00@21.50 20.00@21.50 21.00@22.00 
STEER, Good: 
PTLD vcs rcccescnneeseeee DETOUIS.CR 8 lccccccccce. § —«s-_vecsccsece§ 8 8=—«-_-__ sonal Pe 
CD Ee cccccccccccocsorens 15.50@18.00 oscccccees 18.00@19.50 18.50@20.00 
CY csv ccsccscaceseones 16.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.50 13 ane 
TOO-GOO Bha.® 2... cccccccccccsocs 16.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.50 18. 20.00 
STEER, Commercial: 
MEE BOY 6 oe e vcocccctvesense 14.50@15.50 =—§«-—_neweeseees 15.00@17.50 17.00@18.00 
GBO-FED TOF 2. ccc cccccccccccces 14.50@16.00 15.50@18.00 15.50@18.00 17.00@18.00 
STEER, Utility: 
BEY 5 cccctcdscgeacscess 14.00@14.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.50 =... .. 
COW, All Weights: 
Commercial - 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.50 nc eecese 
Utility 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.00 
Cutter 12.00@12.50 12.50@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 
Canner 11.26@12.00 = ncccccece «  evesssasee ° ‘saeaneee es 
Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 

BL ccbscecesscdooaneens 19.00@20.00 20.00@21.50 19.50@22.00 20.00@21.00 

RE Ey. cxctiviecsaccatkbeds sacteesess | eechiwnne eee evccee .  eenenanna 
VEAL, Good: 

DRL ochivoccsscasivancente 16.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 

SE, veusccvccscstedeeeee 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.50 19.00@20.00 
130-170 ibs. cisesadeseustenstanes) beaeneses <) anes beced ..  eopenem oes) 0—(itiét 

VEAL, Commercial: 
EM. neecd-cvcconnsne nouns 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15.50@17.00 16.00@17.00 
DO, Dice rccceuretadesees 15.50@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00 we 00 17.00@18.0 
MEE oc 55's onaescactonsee mune  —— eereoes ‘oe ~ wenneeqees oe osahalane 
VEAL, Utility: 
EE IO dececcacwecessseceps 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
18.00@19.00 19.50@20.50 SOO) Te 
. 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 19.00@19.50 
- 16.50@17. 17.50@18.50 17.00@18.00 17.50@19.00 
15.50@16.50 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 
. 17.00@18.00 18.50@19.50 18.50@19.00 18.00@19.00 
. 16.50@17.50 17 50@18 50 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.00 
- 15.50@16.50 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 
; . 14.50@15.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.0 
LAMB, Commercial: 
BE TE waceecdvcetccsccewns 15.50@16.50 15.50@17.00 15.50@17.00 16.50@17.0 
LAMB, Utility: 
BH Welghte .ncccccccccccccccss 14.50@15.50 14.50@16.00 14.50@15.50 = wn ecevens 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
OT RR err 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 nee eeneeee 
GOUMNRTOTRE onc cc ccceccccscccces 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 ween eeee 
ED, "avdcie dc se acevecar cusneee 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 8.00 9.00 8 ceccevesns 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): . 
2. Ser errr) ++ 17.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 
DVS ee ccceestaccopecssumtes 7.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 
BE ME ahigitin dane egh eens eee 15.50@16.50 16.00@16.50 15.50@16.50 15.50@17.00 
PEE PE ecu véwercd vc-asonvcivo 14.00@15.50 14.50@15.50 = cnc ee eee 13.50@15.50 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 

DE Hadededobsccavcccséecs pS rer 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

DE NR tiad caus iewiaso4 teow ee 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

BE OEE csvccccvosscnceeaes EEE ls vcacecesse  . beberncsen | ,-sQumee 
TRIMMINGS: 

SD ej rncdacccansesaccesames ee rere tsmneteed | © apa oes 


1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. Includes koshered beef sales at 
Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


*Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, veal, calf, lamb and mutton prices apply to straight 


and calculated carcass bases. 





STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stocker and feeder shipments of 
cattle and sheep received in Corn Belt 


states in January: 
Cattle and Calves 





Jan. Jan. 

1941 1940 
| ere 75,133 52,144 
rr errr re 28,910 17,433 
ED oanancccesiiveheeaen tan 104,043 69,577 

Sheep and Lambs 
I  oncs powee dada agen 41,406 48,377 
ads os cvs naea ena ecuublee 77,900 50,572 
UE Gxcmenesawscc-cesceneud 119,306 98,949 


The 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports and imports of cottonseed 
products for 5 mos. ended December 31: 


Exports: 1940 1939 
Oil, crude, Ibs............ 268,900 8,800,891 
Oil, refined, Ibs........... 4,568,798 6,289,667 
Cake and meal, tons....... 660 6,074 
Linters, running bales.... 13,610 13812 

Imports: 

Oil, crude, 


Oil, refined, : 8,278,888 4,108,561 
Cake and meal, tons - 17,876 
BEGG, WEN os occcccses . 74,269 328 
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Tallow and Grease Activity 


Retarded; Markets Steady 


Fair trade at first of week gives way 
to sluggishness at New York—Soap- 
ers reported out of market tempo- 
rarily—Grease activity reduced, but 
market holds steady undertone. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York was fairly active the early 
part of the week, with estimates that 
possibly 1,000,000 Ibs. of extra changed 
hands at the 7c level, unchanged from 
previous sales; but during the last half 
of the week a quieter trade and an 
awaiting market set in. Large mid- 
western soapers were said to have with- 
drawn from the market temporarily, 
while local soapers also were not dis- 
playing any particular interest, al- 
though it was reported that the latter 
would probably continue to absorb the 
make of local producers. Offerings were 
lighter on the other hand, as producers 
are comfortably sold up. Producers see 
little in the situation at the moment to 
bring about any particular downward 
trend, while nervousness continues over 
the political situation in the Far East, 
which might interrupt the movement of 
palm oils, should any real troubles de- 
velop. Freight space continues to get 
scarcer, and tonnage available is firmly 
held. 

At New York, edible was quoted at 
5%c; extra, 5c, and special, 4%c. 

After a week of only moderate activ- 
ity, characterized by light offerings and 
absence of any pronounced demand, the 
tallow market at Chicago on Thursday 
revealed quotations fractionally below 
those prevailing a week earlier. The 
situation in prime tallow, in general, 
appeared more stable than that in other 
items, which were more difficult to 
move. Couple of tanks of prime tallow 
were reported at first of week at 5c, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, with a little 
trade on special reported at 45c, same 
basis. Additional tanks of prime moved 
at 5c, Chicago, on Tuesday, and good 
quality material was salable this basis 
at midweek. Special was generally 
offered at 454c, with demand slow. Tal- 
low quotations on Thursday at Chicago 
were: 


Ec cys Ok po wis ame daiealeoes 5 @5% 
Ee ee @5% 
TR DAM TS ae 5 

Special tallow........ EE en ee 4% 
IIE SF ED 4% 


STEARINE.—The market developed 
an easier tone at New York, one car of 
oleo changing hands at the fc level, a 
decline of %¢ from the previous sales. 

At Chicago, the market was steady. 
Prime oleo was quoted at 6c. 

OLEO OILS.—Demand was routine 
and the market steady at New York. 
Extra was quoted 74@7%4c; prime, 
6%@7e; and lower grades, 64@6%c. 
At Chicago, demand was moderate 
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and the market steady, with extra 
quoted at 7c. 


GREASE OIL.—Interest was routine 
at New York but prices held steadily. 
No. 1 was quoted at 8%c; No. 2, 8c; 
extra No. 1, 8%c; winter strained, 
8%c; prime burning, 9%c; and prime 
inedible, 9c. 

Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 
as follows: No. 1, 7%4c; No. 2, 7%e; 
extra, 8c; extra No. 1, 7%c; extra win- 
ter strained, 8%c; special No. 1, 75%c; 
prime burning, 8%c; and prime inedible, 
8%c. Acidless tallow oil was quoted in 
the Chicago market at 7%éce. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was fair 
and offerings steadily held at New 
York. Cold test was quoted at 15%c; 
extra, 8%c; extra No. 1, 8%%c; prime, 
9c, and pure, 10%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations at Chicago 
were: Cold test, 14%c, extra, 8c; No. 
1, 7%c; prime, 8%c, and pure was 
quoted at 10%c. 


GREASES.—While some moderate 
amounts of yellow and house grease 
changed hands at New York at the 454c 
level, unchanged from the previous 
sales, the market as a whole was less 
active than of late, but the undertone 
was steady. Additional supplies were 
available at the last sales levels, but 
soapers had apparently satisfied their 
immediate demands, and were inclined 
to look on pending developments. A 
barely steady tone in lard and some of 
the other oils appeared to have influ- 
enced buyers’ ideas in greases temporar- 
ily, but with tallow holding steadily and 
grease producers well sold up, producers 
maintained their ideas as to prices. The 
latter pointed out that no large unsold 
supplies of greases were hanging over 
the market. 

At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 4% @5c; yellow and house, 
45c; and brown, 4% @4%c. 

Quotations in the Chicago grease 
market showed very little change this 
week. Trade was generally dull, how- 
ever; offerings lagged and demand was 
slack. A few tanks of white grease 
sold at 4%c, Chicago and Cincinnati, 
early in the week, with this figure re- 
ported bid in one direction, and a couple 
of tanks of yellow sold at 4%c, Chicago. 
Additional tanks of white grease sold 
at 4%c, Cincinnati, at midweek, and 
this figure was bid at Chicago, with 
4%c asked. Couple of tanks of yellow 
grease sold at 4%4c, Chicago. On Thurs- 
day, several tanks of yellow grease sold 
Ye up at 4%c, Chicago. Grease quota- 
tions at Chicago on Thursday were: 


Choice white GTORSS. ...csccccsccecscccvee 4% 
RATTRD GHOORG oo 0.0.04h 0.008 65.008s sc crsccve 45, 
SIO ics 5 rene ides. 5232000 Neae 4%, 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a................ 4% @4% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a........... 4.4. 4% 


OUT GOI. 5 ob ec ctecececccteciveseewes 4 @4% 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
February 20, 1941 


By-products market sluggish and 
easier this week; nominal situation in 
several parts of the list. 


Blood 


Last trading in blood reported at 
$2.75, and still quoted nominally. 


Unit 
Ammonia 


WRG co cv ccccedesivncepececcessceesienen $2.75 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


The 11-12% digester feed tankage 
last sold at $2.75; nominally quoted at 
this level at Chicago. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia.......... $ 2.75 
Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality..... 3.15@3.25 
BRR Qik cia densascesetineins 640% 1.85@1.50 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Packinghouse feeds sluggish at last 
week’s prices, but reported fairly steady 
despite light demand. 


Carlots, 
Per ton 
GDS Gimnnder WRRNEG. occccccccesscccvscnesd $47.50 
50% meat and bone scraps............+.6+. 42.50 
ee rt et Tee 55.00 
Special steam bone-meal..............-se00% 50.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Bone meals continue unchanged. 


Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & GO......ccscccccccccsves $35.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 2... .ccccccccccceccces 32.50 


Fertilizer Materials 


Fertilizer materials below last week; 
very little trading. 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia........... $ 2.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 20.00@22.50 
Meek MOM. .cccesccccccceseesee 2.75@ 2.85 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Very light trading in cracklings at 
slightly lower levels, with offers sparse 
and interest spotty. 


Per ton 
Hard pressed and expeller unground, 
up to 48% protein (low test)....... $ 57% 
above 48% protein (high test)...... 55 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 


CG, Be nnacce cosbeugeekcens 6% 35.00 
Soft pressed, beef, ac. grease and 
CE, WR vcciccccevewssocacssoeca 32.50@35.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
No changes reported in this market. 


Per ton 
Gael eeMMIMORs 000 ccccccccscccsscces $39.00@32.50 
ee | Perr ee ee 20.00@22.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles...... 32.50@35.00 
Se MINN, so. 04-004 barene'e ae o¥ 18.00@20.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib...... 5% @6c 





Bones and Hoofs 


Bones and hoofs continue quiet; no 
changes in quotations. 


Per ton 

Mowe ahins, BOGE. 600 0 cds 6vecccousd 50. 
BR a haan nts cawncehog 47 50.00 
pe ee eer 42.50 peed 

WG v0 0:6:0,0004609¢5020000% x 

Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs.. 37.50@40. 

SE GIO. «won oncdgswh sacle onewe on 55. 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted......... 28. 29.00 
TUR GORGB. . occa cscvcovevesvessoevce 28.00@29.00 

Animal Hair 


Dull and unchanged situation in ani- 
mal hair market. 


Winter coil dried, per ton............ 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 25 
Winter processed, black, Ib... 
Winter processed, gray, wi 
Summer processed, gray, Ib.......... 3c 
COCTED SWRTGB nc sec vecccccsovcssees 


















FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
veasel Atlantic ports 

Blood, dried, 16% per unit 

Unground fish scrap, dried, 11% % ammonia, 
16% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish fact 

Fish meal, foreign, 11% aaah 
i Be Eine Giete 
February shipment 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 10% nema 
A. P. A., f.0.b. fish’ factorie 

Soda nitrate, per net _ bulik, ex- “reauel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports 
in ° 
in 100-Ib. g 

Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

L. bulk 50 


10% 
Feeding tankage, 
nia, 15% B. P. L. 


Phosphates 


Foreign bone reel, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton, 

Bone meal, 
per ton, c.i. 

Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
ton, 16% flat 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
New York, February 19, 1941 


The crackling market was steady the 
past week at 50c per unit, f.o.b. New 
York, and additional sales were made at 
this figure. Some South American spot 
cracklings, 60@65%, were offered at 
57%c per unit at Baltimore. 

Fish meal is still in demand, with very 
little material available and the domes- 
tic fish factories will not start opera- 
tions until about April. Blood was a 
little stronger and is now offered at 
$2.65, f.o.b. New York. Tankage was 
quiet, with offerings at $2.50 and 10c, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Cottonseed received at U. S. mills for 
the six months ended January 31, 1941, 
totaled 3,914,555 tons; for the same 
period in 1940 the total was 3,739,461 
tons. Cottonseed crushed from August 
1 to January 31, 1941 totaled 2,876,981 
tons and 3,061,686 tons in 1940. Amount 
on hand at mills January 31, 1941 
totaled 1,076,416 tons and 798,401 tons 
in 1940. 

Cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out and on hand: 


Ang. 1, 1940 to Aug. 1, 1939 to 
Jan. 31, 1941 Jan. 31, 1940 


917,191,673 956,943,544 
- -839,307,412 928,001,088 


*176,424,748 202,273,861 


CRUDE OIL: 


774,780,575 
588,640,786 


CAKE AND MBAL: 
1,373,670 
Shipped out, tons.... 43,085 1,276,305 
On hand, to 
217,083 


*Includes 68,606,094 Ibe. held by refining and 
manufacturing establishments and 40,629,490 Ibs. 
in transit to refiners and consumers August i, 
1940 and January 31, 1941, respectively. 

ttIncludes 18,374,844 Ibs, held by refiners, brok- 
ers, agents, and warehousemen at places other than 
refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
9,271,413 Ibs. in transit to manufacturers of short- 
ening, oleomargarine, soap, etc. August 1, 1940 and 
January 31, 1941, respectively. 

**Produced from 760,868,840 Ibs. of crude oil. 
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Cotton Oil Takes Easy Cue 


From Outside Developments 


Support less resistant to liquidation 

and professional pressure—Lard situ- 

ation and war fears, East and West, 

prove unsettling—Coconut oil strong 
and soybean oil steadier. 


(CT became some oil futures market 
became somewhat unsettled again 
during the past week as a result 
of uncertainty over international de- 
velopments. With support less aggres- 
sive, liquidation under way, and pro- 
fessionals pressing the market on un- 
steadiness in allied commodities and 
securities, the trend was lower and 
prices lost about 20 points on the week. 


There was no weakness in conditions 
directly affecting cottonseed oil, but 
lard stocks showed another increase and 
outside buying power was restricted by 
a tendency to await foreign develop- 
ments and plans for the government 
farm program. Cash trade was mod- 
erate and crude was softer in the South; 
finished oil and shortening prices were 
firm. Deliveries against old orders have 
been going forward at a good pace and 
it is expected that February consump- 
tion of cottonseed oil will make a favor- 
able showing compared with last year. 

Hedging pressure was moderate since 
the bulk of the crude crop is already 
marketed. New buying on resting orders 
developed on the breaks and the trade 
continued to lift hedges from the nearby 
deliveries. Although sentiment was 
mixed, buyers were cautious. 

COCONUT OIL.—The market was 
rather firm at New York and quoted at 
3% @3%c in tanks. Offerings stiffened 
up in some cases due to a firmer copra 
market in the Philippines and fear of a 
further freight rate increase from the 
Philippines to the United States. The 
Pacific coast market was quoted at 3c. 

CORN OIL.—Offerings continued 
light and the market was called 7c 
nominal. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Several tanks 
traded at 4%c, Decatur, mostly resale 
oil, and one spot tank sold at 5c. The 
market displayed a slightly steadier 
undertone. Buyers were bidding freely 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. Val- 
ley points, prompt 
White deodo: te me i bbls., f.o.b. Chgo.. 
Yellow, deodor 
Soap stock, 30% f.f.a. f.o.b. wreeronx 
points a 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills, in cae ae 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mill 


Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o. b. coast 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.0.b. Chicago 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0, B. CHICAGO 


White domestic vegetable 
White animal fat 


Ww 
Vegetable type 


at 4%c, while mills were asking 5c and 
higher. There was some pickup in de- 
mand for refined soybean oil at New 
York this week. 

PALM OIL.—The market was rather 
quiet but steady at New York. Nigre 
spot was quoted at 2%c; shipment, 2c; 
Sumatra spot, 2%4c, and shipment, 2c, 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—tTrade was 
quiet at New York with the market 
very steady. Tanks were quoted at 
9% @10c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Demand was more 
quiet and the market easier following 
the trend in cottonseed oil. Southeast 
crude was quoted at 54 @5%c. January 
production, according to the government 
report, was 22,882,000 lbs. compared 
with 1,982,000 lbs. in January, 1940. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley crude 
was quoted Wednesday at 5%c bid; 
Southeast, 5%c nominal; Texas, 5c 
nominal at common points; Dallas, 
5%c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1941 
—Range— —Closing— 
High Low Bid Asked 
February ..... 


Ss 
to 
= 


PAP AAAH 
g tases 8 


6.38 6.21 
6.47 6.30 
: 6.58 6.36 
September .... 34 6.60 6.44 

Sales 184 contracts, Crudes S.E. 5% ‘teed. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1941 
February 


to 
a 


6.19 6.16 
6.30 6.23 
6.41 6.34 
September ... 6.48 6.42 
Sales 204 contracts, Crudes 8.E. 5K nom. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1941 

6.15 6.05 

6.24 6.12 

6.36 6.25 

September .... 37 6.42 6.30 
October 5 6.45 6.44 3 

Sales 138 contracts, Crudes S.E. 5% nom. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1941 

6.15 6.07 

6.25 621 

6.35 6.30 

6.48 6.39 

6.46 6.44 

Sales 160 contracts, Orudes S.B. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 

6.14 

6.25 

6.34 

ugus i 

September .... 6.41 

October 22 6. 54 6.45 
Sales 120 contracts, Orudes S.E. 5% BU. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1941 


6. 57 
(See page 34 for later markets.) 
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1939 Truck Accident 
Record Is Analyzed 


CCIDENTS involving motor trucks 
operating in interstate commerce 
during 1939 were predominantly col- 
lisions, occurring most often from 11 
to midnight in open country under good 
road conditions. The scene of these 
accidents was most frequently an inter- 
section. Most of the vehicles involved 
were in good condition just before the 
accident; defective brakes and tire 
troubles were the contributing factors 
in the few accidents reported in which 
trucks were defective. 


The annual motor carrier accident 
report of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, also 
states that motor trucks operating in 
interstate commerce were involved in 
3,361 accidents in 1939, resulting in 
death to 559 persons, injuries to 3,144 
and property damage amounting to 
approximately $2,530,000. All accidents 
covered by the ICC report involve a 
fatality, personal injury requiring med- 
ical attention or property damage of 
$100 or more. 

While the Bureau advises against de- 
tailed comparisons until more data have 
been assembled, it reports that there 
was apparently a considerable increase 
in number of accidents in 1939 over 
19388. Two factors cited as having a 
bearing on this increase are the fact 
that approximately 10 per cent more 
carriers reported accidents in 1939 than 
in the preceding year and that exposure 
to accidents, as indicated by the mileage 
traveled in Class I carriers, increased 
25.7 per cent for trucks during the 
period. 


Records Compared 


Percentage and other comparisons for 
the two years on type of accident, cause, 
and conditions involved are given in the 
report as follows: 


1939 1938 
per cent per cent 
TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
Collisions 
Non-collisions 
Miscellaneous types .. 


GREATEST FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
1l-midnight 11-midnight 
y --open country open country 
Road conditions.......good (dry) good (dry) 
Condition of truck... .no defects no defects 
Speed at impact 20-24 m.p.h. 20-24 m.p.h. 
Age of driver.........25-29 years 25-29 years 


POINT OF ACCIDENT 
Intersections 


Bridges 
Railroad crossings.... 
Underpasses 

Percentage of vehicles 
defective immediately 
Prior to accident 


oH 
tos 90 G0 D 
00 GD ICH 


mg 
=) 


NATURE OF DEFEOTS 
Defective brakes 
Puncture or blowout. 


1. 
i. 
Defective steering gear 


1. 
> i 
Trucks carrying meat or meat prod- 
ucts were involved in 66 of the total 
accidents reported, of which 49 were 
collisions, 14 non-collisions and 3 of the 
miscellaneous variety, which includes 
fires, falls from the vehicle, injury 
within the truck, collapse of bridges, 
ete. The considerable increase in num- 
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ber of motor-truck fires in 1939 over 
1938 (for trucks carrying all types of 
cargo) was pointed out in the Bureau’s 
report, as was the increase in number 
of accidents involving trucks and pedes- 
trians. ° 

Of the total truck accidents reported, 
13.3 per cent resulted in fatalities in 
1939, compared with 15.1 per cent in 
1938. Proportion of accidents involving 
injuries was 52.2 per cent in 1939 and 
55.4 per cent in 1938. Property damage 
resulted in 34.5 per cent of the acci- 
dents in 1939 and 29.5 per cent in the 
preceding year. Collisions with other 
motor vehicles continued to account for 
the bulk of the accidents in 1939. 


JANUARY MARGARINE TAX 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
January 1941 and 1940, according to 
the report of the U. S. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, were as follows: 

Jan. Jan. 
1941 1940 


$ 96,002.80 $81,943.28 
17,173.97 15,521.59 


$113,176.77 $97,464.87 


Excise taxes 
Special taxes 





Quantity of product on which tax was 
paid during January, 1941, totaled 
42,470 lbs. of colored margarine and 
36,668,400 lbs. of uncolored; during 
January, 1940, tax was paid on 23,470 
Ibs. of colored and on 31,838,512 lbs. of 
uncolored margarine. 


HIDES AND SKINS 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Hides and skins imported into the 
United States during December, 1940: 


IMPORTS 
Pounds Value 
Cattle hides, dry 2,585,017 
wet 
Kipskins, dry 

. ae 
Calfskins, dry .......... 

WOE cncvee. 

Sheep and lamb skins 
dry and green & wooled 2,741,364 
pickled, fleshers, skivers 2,036,174 


Sheep and lamb slats, dry 579,012 
Buffalo hides, dry and 


$ 272,692 
2,150,716 
49,285 
70,810 
172,253 


dry and wet 
Horse, colt and ass skins 
dry 604,572 
wet 1,506,268 
Goat and kid skins, dry. 4,859,422 
wet. 30,541 
Kangaroo and wallaby... 351,612 
148,748 
Reptile skins (pieces)... 232,358 
Shark skins 14,731 
Other fish skins........ 194,375 
Seal skins, not fur 131,366 
Other hides and skins 
(pieces) 109,553 


EXPORTS 
Pieces Ibs. Value 


Cattle hides 36,108 2,382,947 $282,609 
Calfskins 15,600 184,660 62,298 
Goat and sheep skins. .120,803 24,881 
Other hides and skins 24,157 


FRANKFURT MANUFACTURE 


This important process is discussed 
fully in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
latest authoritative operating handbook 
for sausage manufacturers, “Sausage 
and Meat Specialties.” 
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PARK AVEN 
NEW YORK 





HIDES AND SKINS 





Packers obtain asking prices on Colo- 

rados and a few butt brands—Other 

descriptions steady—Packer kips mov- 
ing at lc under December prices. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There has been 
a movement of around 75,000 packer 
hides this week at steady to firm prices 
for the descriptions involved. River 
point light native cows moved up %c 
over previous week’s nominal figure, 
widening the spread to %c over the 
northern points. Packers finally secured 
their asking prices late this week on a 
fair quantity of Colorados and also a 
car of butt brands. 

Trading during the past few weeks 
has been sufficient to keep most descrip- 
tions fairly well sold up with the ex- 
ception of branded steers, of which 
packers hold a fair accumulation dating 
late Dec. forward, these constituting the 
bulk of packers’ holdings over current 
production. Further trading is expected 
on the brands before the close of this 
week. 

Hide futures moved in an erratic 
manner during the week; contrary to 
their usual practice of following fluctua- 
tions in the security markets, their 
greatest gain was made on a day dur- 


ing which securities showed most weak- 
ness. Futures are currently one point 
higher than last Friday’s close for the 
nearby month, and 31@51 points higher 
for the deferred deliveries; this restores 
the futures to their normal position, 
with the distant months over the 
nearby, a condition which has been 
reversed for some weeks. 

Native steers have been in good call 
and a total of 27,100 Jan.-Feb. sold at 
12c, late sales running mostly Feb. 
take-off. Extreme light native steers 
last sold at 14c and are scarce. 

Bids of 11%c were repeatedly de- 
clined for butt brands and one packer 
finally sold 1,000 Dec.-Jan. butts at 12c. 
Two packers sold a total of 8,400 Jan.- 
Feb. Colorados late this week at 11%4c, 
after declining 1lc earlier. Heavy Texas 
steers are held at 12c; light Texas 
steers are limited and nominal around 
lle; extreme light Texas steers are 
scarce and sold at 12c late last week. 


Heavy native cows moved in a fair 
way previous week at llc. A total 
of 6,900 mostly Feb. River point light 
native cows sold at 12%c and more 
are reported salable this basis; 6,000 
northern light native cows sold at 
steady price of 12c, with possibly a 
few more moved quietly. A total of 
17,100 mostly Feb. branded cows sold 


this week at 11%6c, also steady. A few 
branded cows and steers are algo 
thought to have been booked quietly 
to tanning account. 

A car of packer bulls sold early at 
steady prices of 8%c for natives ang 
7%,¢ for branded bulls. 

Withdrawals from Exchange ware. 
houses have slowed up recently, with a 
total of 9,681 hides withdrawn during 
the first 17 days of Feb., as against 
32,489 during the same period of Jan, 
Warehouse stocks on Feb. 17 were 
321,077 hides, plus 3,038 awaiting cer. 
tification. 

The preliminary estimate by the Tan. 
ner’s Council places shoe production in 
Jan. at about 36,500,000 pairs, or an 
increase of 7.7 per cent over Jan. 1940, 
A further gain is expected during Feb, 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—While 
the market on outside small packer 
all-weight natives is quoted 11@11%¢, 
depending upon average weight, some 
quote a range of %c higher and offer- 
ings of good stock are not so plentiful. 
Bid of 11%¢ was declined for some 
better class of take-off running around 
51 lb. avge., with 11%c asked, while 
offerings of light average hides around 
43 lb. are scarce. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Last confirmed 
trading in the Pacific Coast market 
early last week, was at 10c flat for Jan. 
steers and cows, f.o.b. Los Angeles, and 
market called steady to firm. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—There was a moderate movement in 





Want Uniform Seasoning, 
Quality and Flavor for your 


product? 


Try- 


MM & R SPICE OILS 
More PRACTICAL - More ECONOMICAL 


Write for our “Table of Spice Oil 
Equivalents’ comparing relative flavor- 
ing strength of Oils vs. Natural Spices. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


Quality Spice Oils, Flavors 


16 Desbrosses St., New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO: 180 N. Wacker Dr. 


CANADA: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., Toronto 


- « « Since 1895 
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CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE FOR THE 


NOSTRIP 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


BY MONGOLIA 


Sets the Pace in 
SHEEP CASINGS 


TO MAKE YOUR sausaGe A NATURAL use NATURAL casinos 








Instant Identification! No Guessing! No Fumbling! 
36” Width (Single Blue Stripe) for Small Cattle 





MEAT PACKING TRADE 


We like to have our customers think of us as they 
think of their attorney or accountant—as an in- 
tegral part of their business. We take pride in 
the fact that we are entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the carefully guarded seasoning formu- 
las which so vitally affect the success of meat 
specialties. Why not benefit by our wide ex- 
perience and the fact that we have access to 
the world's finest natural spices. Write us! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819 27 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


40” Width (Double Blue Stripe) for Large Cattle 


“lufedqe 


BEEF CLOTHING 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jn a cme) ILLInoors 
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the South American market, with last 
sales about “ec over the prices reported 
for previous week. A total of 8,000 
Argentine frigorifico standard steers 
sold mid-week at 87 pesos, equal to 
13%ec, c.if. New York, as against 85 
pesos or about 18¢ paid previous week; 
6,000 reject heavy steers also sold at 
79 pesos or 12% ec, an advance of %ec 
over sales last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hide 
quotations are a shade firmer although 
very little trade has been coming to 
light recently and holders are not overly 
anxious to move stock. Untrimmed all- 
weights around 47 lb. avge. are quoted 
914@10c, flat, with some quoting 9% @ 
10c as closer to actual trading basis, 
del’d Chgo. Heavy steers and cows are 
quoted 8@8%éc, flat, trimmed, as to 
puyers’ and sellers’ ideas. Trimmed buff 
weights are reported salable around 
10%c, selected, with 11c asked. Trimmed 
extremes are quoted 11144 @12c, selected. 
Bulls are listed 5% @6c; glues around 
8c flat; all-weight branded hides quoted 
9@9 4c flat. 

CALFSKINS.—There has been no 
opportunity to test the market on 
packer calfskins, as packers are closely 
sold up at most points to the end of 
Feb., but market appears fully steady. 
Last trading in Feb. calf was at 27c 
for northern heavies 914/15 lb., 25¢ for 
River point heavies, and 22%c for lights 
under 9% lb. One packer sold 2,000 
Jan.-Feb. Oklahoma City southern all- 
weights this week at 20%c, with no 
recent comparable sale. 


Chicago city 8/10 lb. calfskins last 
sold at 20c and this figure is asked; the 
10/15 Ib. last moved at 22%%4c, with col- 
lectors asking 23c at present. Straight 
countries are quoted 14%@l5c flat. 
Chgo. city light calf and deacons are 
quoted unchanged from last trading 
price of $1.40. 


KIPSKINS.—Trading opened up in 
packer kipskins late this week at a 
cent decline. One packer sold 3,300 Jan. 
native kips basis 19c for northerns and 
18c for southerns; another packer sold 
8,500 and a third packer 1,600 Jan. 
northern natives at 19c. One lot of 
2,300 Jan. northern over-weight kips 
moved at 17c, and 3,200 Jan. southern 
over-weights at 16c. Branded kips are 
nominal around 14@14%%c pending trad- 
ing; last sales were at 15c. 


Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
18c and this figure has been asked with- 
out interesting buyers; some quote mar- 
ket 17@17%c nominal. Straight coun- 
tries are quoted around 13c flat. 


Packer regular slunks are quiet, with 
85c last paid for Jan. production; hair- 
less quotable around 565c. 


HORSEHIDES.—Horsehides are not 
overly active, buyers having ideas under 
the prices usually asked. City renderers, 
with manes and tails, appear top at 
$6.10@6.20, selected, f.o.b. nearby sec- 
tions, with buyers’ ideas around 15c 
less. Ordinary trimmed renderers 
quoted around $5.90@6.00, del’d Chgo., 
buyers talking 10@15c less. Mixed city 
and country lots quoted $5.50, Chgo. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are steady 
and more or less nominal at 21@22c 
per lb., del’d Chgo. Production of packer 
shearlings will continue light for the 
next several weeks and market called 
firm for whatever is available. Market 
quoted $1.65@1.70 for No. 1’s, $1.20@ 
1.25 for No. 2’s, and 70@75c for No, 3’s; 
one house reports moving a car this 
week at the top figures. Packer pickled 
skins are available at $5.00 per doz. for 
current quality, which runs rather heav- 
ily to cockle, and a car was reported 
sold at $5.00, with another bid of 
$4.87% declined. Packer wool pelts are 
firm and $3.35@3.37% per ecwt. live 
weight basis is reported to have been 
paid recently for Feb. production of 
outside mid-west packers. Outside small 
packer pelts quoted $2.30@2.50 per 
piece for Feb. pelts, according to quality. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—Three packers 
each sold a car Jan.-Feb. native steers 
at the end of last week at 12%%c, or 
1%e down but still at a premium of %c 
over the Chgo. market. An earlier sale 
of Jan. butts at 12c and Colorados at 
11%ec was disclosed this week, with 
same figures realized at a Jersey point. 
Others packers still hold Jan. branded 
steers. 

CALFSKINS.—Collectors sold a car 
each, 4-5’s at $1.40 and 5-7’s at $1.70, 
firm prices for these weights; the 7-9’s 
are quoted around $2.55@2.60, and 
9-12’s around $3.65@3.75. No packer 
sales have come to light this week and 








STEP INTO 
MY KITCHEN 
- LET ME 
HELP SWING 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 
OUT OF 
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STANGE KITCHEN 
is at your disposal 
Whatever your season- 
ing problem, we invite 
you to make use of the 
modern facilities of our 
test kitchen, and con- 
sult with our production 
and laboratory techni- 
cians. Ask the 
STANGE CHEF to help 


Sausage and Specialties take on new 
sales appeal, new zest and flavor, when 
you swing to the modern seasoning, 
Cream of Spice. Available only from 
Stange, made by a patented process, 
it gives greatly superior results. Write! 


Wm. J. STANGE CO. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


| Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles; 
you 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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WAYS 
TO BOOST PROFITS 
...-BY USING ZIPP 
CASINGS TO CAN 
SAUSAGE OR PICKLE 
IN GLASS... 


First, you save money because you pay less for ZIPP 
Casings at new low prices. Second, you save because 
ZIPP Casings are uniform in diameter and length... 
eliminate the need for frequent weighing. Third, you 
save because these casings are straight as the sides of 
the can... eliminate broken pieces and wasted space. 
Fourth, you save because there are no ends to pick... 
no loss of meat or labor. 

And as a bonus you get a better product because ZJPP 
Casings promote better smoking and form no “crust.” 


Write today for new price schedules 


IDENTIFICATION, INC. 


4541 N. Ravenswood Ave. 





Chicago, Illinois 





5-7’s are nominal around $2.05; 7-9’s 
last sold at $2.90 and 9-12’s at $4.00, 
and the 9-12 buttermilks are quoted 
at around $3.50. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


N. Y¥. Closing Prices 


Monday, Feb. 17.—Mar. 4.85@5.15; 
May 5.10@5:30; June 5.15@5.40; July 
5.20@5.40; no sales. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.—Mar. 4.85@5.15; 
May 5.10@5.30; June 5.15@5.40; July 
5.20@5.40; no sales. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19.—Mar. 4.85@ 
5.15; May 5.10@5.20; June 5.15@5.20; 
July 5.20@5.40; no sales. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—Mar. 5.00 b@ 
5.20 ax; May 5.20 b@5.40 ax; June 5.35 
b@5.50 ax; July 5.40 b@5.60 ax; total 
1 lot. 

Friday, Feb. 21.—Mar. 5.00@65.20; 
May, 5.20@5.40; June 5.35@5.50; July 
5.40@5.60; no sales. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Closing Prices 


Monday, Feb. 17.—Mar. 12.55; June 
12.47@12.49; Sept. 12.41 n; Dec. 12.41 
n; 35 lots; 13@17 lower. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.—Mar. 12.44; June 
12.43; Sept. 12.44 n; Dec. 12.45 n; 86 
lots; 4 higher to 11 lower. 


Wednesday, Feb. 19.—Mar. 12.65; 
June 12.72@12.74; Sept. 12.78@12.85; 
Dec. 12.85 n; 158 lots; 21@40 higher. 

Thursday, Feb. 20—Mar. 12.61@ 
12.65; June 12.78@12.81; Sept. 12.88; 
Dec. 12.95 n; 231 sales; 4 lower to 10 
higher. 

Friday, Feb. 21—Mar. 12.65; June 
12.79@12.80; Sept. 12.90n; Dec. (1941) 
12.95n; 180 lots; unchanged to 4 higher. 


ANIMAL FAT IMPORTS 


Imports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing December, 1940, and their value: 


Quantity Value 


Tankage, tons .... 

Wool grease, lIbs.. 

Whale oil, gal.... 

Cod oil, gal 

Cod liver oil, gal... 

Other fish oils 

Inedible tallow 
eee eee 


CANNED BEEF IMPORTS 


Imports of canned beef into the United 


States during December, 1940: 
Lbs. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to February 20, 1941: 
To the United Kingdom, 113,662 quar- 
ters, to the Continent, none. Last week 
to United Kingdom 136,213 quarters. 
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WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard was weaker with approach of 
the lenten season and lower hogs, hedg- 
ing pressure and holiday evening up. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was easier on moderate 
offerings, realizing, weaker lard, hedg- 
ing and light pressure. Southeast and 
Valley- crude, 5%@5%c Ilb.; Texas, 
5.15@5.25c Ib. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of New York market Friday 
were: Mar. 6.22@6.23; May 6.32@6.33; 
July 6.42s; Sept. 6.49s; Oct. 6.51@6.53; 
133 sales; closing steady. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 5c lb. 


Stearine 


Stearine was quoted 6c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, February 21, 1941.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
6.30@6.40c; middle western, 6.20@ 
6.30c; city, 6%c; refined continent, 
6%@6%c; South American, 7@7%c; 
Brazil kegs, 7% @7 4c; shortening, 8 %4c. 








The Causes of and 
Remedies for 


SAUSAGE 


(NOLO 


Mold and discoloration are 
troubles that bother every sau- 
sage maker. 


To eliminate spoilage, which 
may appear in one form or an- 
other, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER offers its "22 Com- 
mandments for the Sausage 
Maker." 


For a reprint of these com- 
mandments send the following 
coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
407 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘22 Command- 
ments for the Sausage Maker."’ 




















CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 21, 1941, compared: 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. 
Feb. 21 week 


Cor. week, 
1940 
@12 
@12ax 
@12ax 
@11%ax 


12% 
11% 


@11% 


@12% 
@ 8% 


20% 901" 
Son 


@13 
@13 
@18 
@L2y 
12 
12 
@12% 
13% @18 
@ on 


strs. @12 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


strs. : 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. @12 
Brnd’d cows. @11% 
@11% 


@12% 


Nat. bulls .. @ 8% 


Brnd’d bulls.. @ 1% 
Calfskins ...22%@27 
Kips, nat. .. @19 
Kips, ov-wt.. 17 18n 
Kips, brnd’d.14 @14%n 15n 
Slunks, reg... @85 Ss 
Slunks, hris. @55 55 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts.1l1 @11% 11 @11% 
Branded ....104%@I11 

Nat. bulls .. 74@ 7% 

Brnd’d bulls. 6%@ 7 

Calfskins ...20 


Slunks, hris. @50n 


COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers . 8 


Calfskins ... 
Kipskins .... @13 14 
Horsehides ..5.50@6.20 5.50@6.15 


SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.65@1.70 1.65@1.75 pt ag 
Dry pelts ..21 @22 21 22 164 @1T 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


* Closing Prices 

Monday, Feb. 17.—Mar. 6.12 ax; May 
6.23 ax; July 6.26 ax; Sept. 6.37 ax; 
cash 6.03 b@6.20 ax. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18.—Mar. 6.15 b; May 
6.23 b; July 6.27 b; Sept. 6.37 b; cash 
6.03 b@6.20 ax. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19.—Mar. 6.18 b; 
May 6.28 b; July 6.88 b; Sept. 6.45 b; 
Oct. 6.47@6.55; cash 6.10 b@6.25 ax. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—Mar. 6.26 b; May 
6.33 b; July 6.43 b; Sept. 6.50 b; Oct. 
6.53 b; cash 6.15 b@6.30 ax. 

Friday, Feb. 21.—Mar. 6.18ax; May 
6.27ax; July 6.37ax; Sept. 6.45ax; Oct. 
6.47ax; cash 6.05b@6.20ax. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 15, 1941, were 
5,116,000 Ibs.; previous week 5,484,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 5,407,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 35,961,000 Ibs.; same 
period last year, 37,995,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended February 15, 1941, were 
5,867,000 Ibs.; previous week 4,395,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 3,936,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 33,785,000 Ibs.; same 
period last year, 33,375,000 Ibs. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER CARE 


In order to be effective in minimizing 
fire losses, fire extinguishers must be 
serviced in conformity with manufac- 
turers’ recommendations. The dangers 
of improper fire extinguisher care are 
indicated by a recent accident, in which 
a faulty extinguisher exploded and 
caused minor injuries to the operator, 
who was fighting a small blaze in an 
industrial plant. 

The 2%-gallon foam type. ex- 
tinguisher was torn apart by the ex- 
plosian, parts of it flying 100 ft. Ex- 
amination revealed that the discharge 
hose was partially plugged and that the 
extinguisher had been weakened by ex- 
posure to heat on a previous occasion 
following discharge. Weakening de- 
veloped when the solder holding the side 
and bottom seams was partially melted. 

Safety Research Institute, New York 
City, recommends that when the 2%- 
gallon units are recharged, all parts 
should be washed thoroughly in water 
and the water drained through the hose. 
The shell should be examined to make 
certain that it is sound at the seams 
and head gasket and hose checked for 
signs of possible deterioration. When 
the cap is screwed back on the shell, 
the worker should make sure at least 
four threads are engaged. 

Other recommendations made by the 
institute for inspection and recharging 
of extinguishers follow: 

SODA-ACID TYPE.—Recharge annu- 
ally. If exposed to temperatures below 


40 degs. F., place in suitably heated 
cabinets. Do not mix anti-freeze 
crystals with the solution. 


FOAM TYPE.—Recharge annually. 
Anti-freeze ingredients should not be 
added to the solution and if exposed to 
temperatures below 40 degs. F., ex- 
tinguishers of this type should be kept 
in suitably heated cabinets. 


VAPORIZING LIQUID TYPE.—Re- 
charge after use and keep unit filled 
at all times. Test action of pump by 
discharging a portion of the liquid into 
a clean, dry container. The test liquid 
can be poured back through the filler 
opening. Guard against overfilling. No 
lubricants should be used on the piston 
of this type of extinguisher, nor should 
any water be placed in it. 

LOADED STREAM TYPE.—Re- 
charge after use; inspect annually to 
see if container is filled and that hose 
and gasket are in good condition. Weigh 
carbon dioxide cylinder and replace it 
if it has lost % oz. Extinguishers of 
this type may be exposed to tempera- 
tures as low as 40 degs. below zero F. 


CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE.—Re- 
charge after use; inspect annually to 
note if seal is intact. Weigh the unit to 
make certain weight is equal to that 
stamped on it. Loss of ten per cent in 
weight indicates need for recharging. 


ANTI-FREEZE, PUMP TANK 
TYPE.—Recharge after use; inspect 
annually to make certain it is filled to 
filling mark. Test pump action by oper- 
ating pump for several strokes. 


ANTI-FREEZE, OTHER TYPES.— 
Recharge after use; inspect annually 
to see if container is filled and that 
hose, gasket, etc., are in good condition. 
If carbon dioxide is used for pressure, 
loss of % oz. in the weight of the cyl- 
inder is cause for replacing it. 


LIQUID LEVEL GAUGE CATALOG 


A new catalog on modern liquid level 
gauges has been published by The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Float, 
pressure-bulb, pressure, air-bubbler, 
counterpoise and differential pressure 
type water and liquid level gauges are 
described for all types of applications, 
including the measurement and auto- 
matic control of liquids in open, as well 
as in closed vessels where the surface 
of the liquid is under static pressure. 


Bulletin states that with these instru- 
ments the level of almost every kind of 
liquid—flowing, turbulent, corrosive, 
covered with ice or carrying solid 
matter—can be recorded, indicated or 
automatically controlled. 


WATER HURTS FRESH MEAT 


Did you know that water is one of 
the greatest enemies of fresh meat? 
Read chapter 5 of “PoRK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s test book, 
and have your men read it. 





(mam New PROFIT 
POSSIBILITIES 


with the Adelmann Washer 
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profit margin. 


Only a few seconds per day are required to keep 
ham boilers in perfect condition. No skill or effort 
required to operate. Removes all residue, burnt 
fat and brine; is an ideal working companion to 
Adelmann Ham Boilers—‘“‘The Kind Your Ham 
Makers Prefer.’ Ask about our free thirty day 


trial without obligation. 


The Adelmann Washer will 
increase profits in your plant 
thru reduced operating costs. 
The Adelmann Washer cleans 
Ham Boilers of all kinds, sizes 
and shapes in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It cleans them better and at much 
lower cost. And in doing so enlarges your 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory - Port Chester, N.Y. © Chicago Office - 332 S. pa hn 
tatives: R. W. Bollans & Co.. 6 Stanley St. 


Evtopean R Representatives: 
Lane, London—Avustralian and New Zealand 
‘Lid., Offices in Principal Cities—-Canad 


R 
ton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 


Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. 
A. Pember- 


HOUSEWIVES PREFER THIS 
NEW LARD CONTAINER 


ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
AND EIGHT POUND SIZES 


BOOST YOUR LARD 

SALES WITH THIS 

MODERN PACKAGE 
* 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES 


®@ Contents easily re- 
moved with spoon 

@ No more greasy 
fingers 

@ Fits into refriger- 
ator 

@ Eliminates neces- 
sity of transferring 
lard into make- 
shift container to 
absorb ice box 
odors 


= @ Easily and quick- 
ly assembl 

® Advertisement re- 
mains before cus- 
tomer until last 





Write Now for Prices and Samples 


spoonful has been 
used 
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Liverpool & 12 Bo’ 
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Fully protected by U. S. and Foreign patents 


INTERST 
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New Excess Profits Tax 


Regulations Are Analyzed 


y J. S. SEIDMAN 
Certified Public Accountant 


T isee Treasury Department has just 
issued its regulations on the fed- 
eral excess profits tax imposed on 
corporations beginning with 1940. The 
regulations are numbered 109. They 
clear up a number of doubtful points in 
the law. 

Under the law, a corporation may 
elect one of two ways of figuring the 
part of its current earnings that are 
normal and hence exempt from the tax. 
One way is by reference to its earnings 
experience in 1936-1939. Ninety-five 
percent of the average earnings during 
that period are regarded as normal. The 
other way is related to the capital in- 
vestment in the corporation. Eight per- 
cent of the investment is regarded as 
a normal return. The regulations cover 
in detail how to figure the earnings for 
1936-1939, and also how to compute the 
capital investment. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the regulations in regard to 1936-1939 
earnings, is that the earnings are not 
necessarily the amounts reported or 
taxed for income tax purposes during 
those years. If the amounts reported 


or taxed were incorrect, the correct 
earnings are the present yardstick, even 
though it is now too late for the govern- 
ment to collect additional taxes, or for 
the corporation to get refunds, based 
on the corrections. 

Also, the law requires that in ar- 
riving at the earnings experience in 
1936-1939, the income taxes for those 
years are to be considered as a deduc- 
tion. The regulations say that the de- 
duction is to be the correct income taxes 
for those years, and not the actual taxes 
paid, if there is a difference between 
the two amounts. 


Purchases of Own Stock 


In the matter of capital investment, 
the regulations declare that if a corpo- 
ration buys back its own stock, and the 
purchase is made for its treasury as an 
investment, then there is no reduction 
in the capital investment. However, if 
the stock is later cancelled, or if the 
purchase in the first instance is to re- 
tire the stock, then a reduction in cap- 
ital investment does take place. 


Another point on capital investment 
has to do with dividend distributions. 
The law declares that dividends distri- 
buted in the first 60 days of the year, 


beginning with 1941, are to be con. 
sidered as a reduction of the capital in. 
vestment. Dividends distributed after 
the 60 day period, do not decrease the 
capital investment if they are covered 
by profits for the current year. 

When is a dividend “distributed”? 
The law does not say. The regulations 
hold that the distribution is made on 
the date the dividend is payable. Where 
no payment date is fixed, then the date 
the dividend is declared controls. 


Abnormal Income Relief 


The law contains an important pro- 
vision designed to give relief to corpora- 
tions whose profits for the current year 
include certain abnormal items of in- 
come. The items are regarded as ab- 
normal if they are unusual in character 
or amount and really are applicable to 
other years. The relief provided is to 
allocate the income backwards or for- 
wards to the years that it really be- 
longs, and to that extent take it out of 
the current year’s profits. This alloca- 
tion is made for excess profits tax pur- 
poses only, and the tax, if any, for the 
various years involved, is determined 
or re-determined giving effect to the 
allocations. 

The law does not say how the allo- 
cations are to be made. The regula- 
tions fill the gap. Thus, if in 1940 an 
abnormal judgment or claim is collected, 
growing out of damage done in 1935, 
the collection is allocated to 1935. So 
also if in 1941 a contract is completed 





Plenty of Beof 


IN THIS NEW 


Re M 
HOIST 


This special R « M pack- 
er’s hoist will give you a 
real “lift” in speeding 
meat handling in knock- 
ing pen or on dressing 
floor. Oversize drive unit 
of chilled bronze cut gear 
and nickel ground steel 
worm revolve in oil on 
Timken ball bearings. 
The hoist is fast, power- 
ful and built “to take it.” 
Choice of gasketed push- 
button or heavy rope- 
operated drum-hoist 
controller. 


An R & M expert will gladly analyze your plant set- 
up and show you how this new R & M Hoist can 
help save you big money. At no obligation to buy on 
your part. Phone your nearest R & M office today. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 





costs, Compactl 





“1D LIKE TO SEE YOU 
FOR JUST A MOMENT..” 


| want to stop long enough to refresh your memory on these 

vital Viking facts: 

All Viking Rotary Pumps operate with only 2 moving parts 

<a is on less wear, simple servicing, lower power 
Be designed, Viking Pumps fit snugly i in tight 

ae = 

wide selection of drive arra g 
od mountings and capacities are 
available in all standard stock models. 


VIKING 


floor space, give a neater installation. 








FIGURE 1 2—Pump back- 
geared to motor. Cast 
iron gears and non-me- 
tallie pinion. Available in 
5, 20, 35, 50 and 90 
GPM sizes. Viking relief 
Valve on Pump Head 
included at slight ad- 
ditional cost. Write for 
Bulletin 802-35. 


PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 














HOIST & CRANE DIVISION? SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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at a profit of $100,000 and the contract 
had been worked on for more than one 
year, the $100,000 is allocated to all the 
years when the work was done, based 
on the amounts spent on the work each 
year. 

Where income is attributable to re- 
search work or patents that took over 
a year to develop, such income can be 
allocated back to the years that the re- 
search or patent work was going on, 
based on the expenditures in each year 
and the progress made in each year. 
Another permissible method of alloca- 
tion is to spread the income equally over 
the entire period from the time the 
research or patent work began to the 
time the income was obtained. 


Quit-Lease Payment 


A corporation has taxable income 
when it is paid a lump sum by a tenant 
who wants to get out of a real estate 
lease. That income can, for excess 
profits tax purposes, be spread over the 
remaining life of the lease. 

Suppose the tenant has put a build- 
ing on land leased until 1940 from a 
corporation. In 1940, the corporation 
has income to the extent of the value 
of the building, and must pay the reg- 
ular 1940 income tax on it. For excess 
profits tax purposes, however, that in- 
come can be allocated back over the 
life of the lease. If the lease expired 
in 1950 but was cancelled in 1940, the 
1940 income, measured by the value of 
the building, is to be spread over the 
remaining life of the lease. A special 
allocation applies, however, if the build- 
ing will outlast the remaining life of 
the lease. 

Besides getting relief for the income 
items specified in the law, a corporation 
can also get relief whenever there is 
anything else abnormal affecting its in- 
come or capital. On the items specified 
in the law, the corporation helps itself 
by making its own adjustments in the 
tax return. On the unspecified items, 
however, the corporation cannot help 
itself. The adjustment is up to the gov- 
ernment. The regulations say that what 
a corporation can do is to file with the 
return its claim for general relief, and 
the claim will be considered on the audit 
of the return. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.—Wil- 
liam C. Yates has been appointed an 
assistant manager of General Electric’s 
industrial department, it was announced 
recently. Mr. Yates, since 1937 manager 
of the control and renewal division of 
the department, will continue to have 
charge of the division. 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—A stor- 
age addition to its Los Angeles, Calif., 
plant has been announced by J. F. 
Hartlieb, president, Continental Can Co. 
The addition, which is to be of rein- 
forced concrete, will be two stories high, 
140 ft. by 200 ft., and each floor will 
contain approximately 28,000 ft. of 
floor space. 





CUT LOSSES WITH BATAVIA...... 


@ Batavia Bodies, designed for meat delivery, put your products on 


dealers’ shelves as fresh and tasty as when they left your coolers. 


Attractively streamlined. Air-tight and dust-proof. Fully insulated 


all around. Batavia Bodies Are Better! 


Insulated only or Insulated and Refrigerated. Write 


for prices on a body to fit your needs. 


BATAVIA BODY COMPANY - - BATAVIA, ILL. 
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WHY NOT MAKE BETTER SAUSAGE FOR LESS? 


Every sausage manufacturer 
wants to make better sausage 
at lower cost . . . but not every- 
one knows how simply this can 
be accomplished. The answer is 
the JOURDAN PROCESS 
COOKER. It produces a product 
that is always uniform in quality 
and color appeal. The JOURDAN 
produces ‘sausage that is never 
over or under cooked, never 
tangled or broken, a quality 
product that is eye-appealing 
and appetite tempting! All this 
at a decided saving in operating 
costs because ane het is cooked 
on the cage or floor truck just as 
it is hung up at the stuffing 
bench. There’s a JOURDAN built 
to fit your particular require- 
ments available for trial in your 
plant. Write today! 









Manufactured under Patents: No. 1,690,449 
(Nov. 6, 1928), No. 1,921,231 (Aug. 8, 1933) 


ther Pats. Pend 


For Exclusive Results—Get a Jourdan Process Cooker! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 West 20th Street 
Western Office: 3223 San Leandro Street ° 


Chicago, Illinois 


Oakland, California 
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Right — Quaury 


— PRICE 


—ir, ct mM ot & HO 


SAUSAGE ane aes + ae 


1S THE FOCAL POINT OF IT! 


% When business beckons you to New York—establish yourself 
| at The McAlpin. The City’s important buying and Tare] 


centers are its next door neighbors 





aA th aw 





THE CITY'S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION (including the ¥ 

A e Subway S RIGHT AT HAND. ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA STATION AND EMPIRE STATE BUILDING B & O 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR 


Single rooms with bath $3. Double from $4.50 Z 
INC. | 
EARLY & MOOR | HOTEL MCALPIN 


) 
Ve Ae) 
BOSTON, MASS. BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NE RK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOERLELE, Manager 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff’ 

















e Your Operating Guide to Better @ 
“SAUSAGE and MEAT SPECIALTIES” 


The National Provisioner offers Volume 3 of the Packer's Ency- 
clopedia: “SAUSAGE AND MEAT SPECIALTIES.” This 
important new addition to an important series presents the best 
of approved modern sausage practice, tested formulas for sausage 
and all types of specialty products. It offers complete recommen- 
dations for correct manufacturing and operating procedure, plant 
layout suggestions, valuable merchandising ideas, and handy 
directory of equipment and supplies. | 


HERE ARE THE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED: The Sausage Manufac- 
turing Industry — Sausage Plant Layout — Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning— Manufacturing Operations— Cost Figuring—Sav- 
sage Materials — Fresh Sausage — Frankfurts — Bologna — Liver 
Products — Mettwurst and Minced Sausage — Kosher Style Prod- 
ucts— Foreign Style Sausage—Head Cheese, Souse, Jellied 
Products—Dry Sausage—Meat Loaves and Loaf Products—Meat 
Specialties — Cooked Hams and Corned Beef — Sausage Trouble 
Shooting—Sausage Laws and Regulations. 


SAUSAGE and MEAT speciatties| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Price Postpaid, $5.00 37 West Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 


———— 
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Modern Meat Cans 
(Continued from page 12.) 


same enamel for highly acid fruits that 
we find is best for the more neutral 
vegetables such as peas or corn. 


These variations in the characteris- 
tics of the products require that we sug- 
gest one enamel for the more neutral 
and lower fat content meats—and in 
this case the C enamel type coating 
serves very well—but when the fat con- 
tent and the fatty acids derived from 
fats are high, the C enamel film is no 
longer satisfactory, since certain high 
molecular weight fatty acids tend to 
dissolve the zinc content out of the 
film. A special enamel which American 
Can Company terms “meat enamel” was 
developed to combat the latter type of 
failures. This enamel prevents sulphide 
staining as does C enamel; since it is 
formulated on a synthetic base it has 
greater resistance to removal of the zinc 
and greater adhesion to tinplate. 


Use of Drying Oils 


With the exception of lacquers, most 
of the various baking enamels and pro- 
tective coatings used in industry today 
contain drying oils. Technical men in 
the meat packing industry know that it 
is only a short step from the oil and 
fat in the meats to the drying oil used 
in formulating organic coatings. One 
may act as a solvent for the other by 
reason of this similarity; even though 
the enamel containing drying oil is 
highly oxidized and polymerized by 
baking the coating onto the plate at 
high temperature, the drying oils in 
the finished can still are so closely re- 
lated in chemical composition to the 
meat oil and fat family that the coating 
is softened or plasticized by the fatty 
oils and acids of meats—when such 
products are in intimate contact at proc- 
ess temperature. This chemical reac- 
tion has caused us to abandon coatings 
made from natural resins and drying 
oils and even the coatings made from 
synthetic resins plus drying oils for 
some specific meat products. The use of 
a pure synthetic, with no natural resins 
and no drying oils present, gives us our 
high test enamel for such meats. As a 


rule such coatings are higher in cost 
than the more common type employing 
drying oils and natural resins. 

Aside from serving as an enamel for 
the above clgss of products, the pure 
synthetic enamel has superior resistance 
to the action of all types of animal and 
essential oils. The oils from such prod- 
ucts as liver spread and other highly 
spiced sandwich spreads act as plasti- 
cizers or softeners for the enamel coat- 
ings prepared from drying oils and 
natural resins. 

Oxidized animal fats have a bad effect 
on can enamels. This conditio. was first 
observed when a packer of fish cakes 
reported enamel failure. Investigation 
revealed that the cans packed during 
the early part of the week showed no 
failure, whereas identical enameled cans 
began to blister very badly by the end 
of the week. On the week end shut- 
down the packer threw out the leftover 
batch of vegetable oil he was using for 
frying the fish cakes and started off 
each week with fresh oil. No enamel 
failure developed if fresh oil was used 
in the cooking bath all the time. 


This same condition has occurred on 
repeated occasions and it seems that one 
could almost work out a quantitative 
method for determining the degree of 
rancidity of certain animal or vegetable 
fats by checking the deleterious effects 
they have at high temperatures on a 
natural resin drying oil enamel. 

Some packers have encountered a 
specific discoloration of 3-lb. and 6-lb. 
luncheon meat packs due to the stain- 
ing of the product by iron from the 
area where the tinplate is sharply bent 
at the side seam of the can. This dis- 
coloration cannot be eliminated with the 
usual inside enameled can. A special 
side seam coating has been developed 
for this can and with this improvement 
plain tin cans work out satisfactorily. 


I have endeavored to focus your at- 
tention on the meat can package as an 
implement to advance the sales of your 
meat products. We consider that the 
progress made in containers during re- 
cent years has been impressive and that 
the meat packers are utilizing these im- 
proved packages to excellent advantage. 


HAM “TREASURE 
CHEST” POPULAR 


New package developed 
for merchandising Hy- 
grade Food Products 
Corp. Virginia style 
hams by mail incorpo- 
rates the reliable, often- 
used “treasure chest” 
motif. Container is of 
corrugated board with 
a simulated wood grain 
pattern, with hardware 
designs, printed in dark 
green and red, carrying 
out the same theme. 
Ham is enclosed in a 
flavor-sealing wrapper 
and nested in shredded 
cellophane. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co. pro- 
duced the package. 
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THE C-D KUTMORE KNIFE 








2C-D¢K 


SUPERIOR PLATES and KNIVES 


Registered Trade Mark 
cost less to use! 


The C-D- SUPERIOR plates are 
made of special wear resisting steel 
alloy, guaranteed to outwear two 
plates of any other make. They can 
be had in any style or size desired, 
to fit any machine in. existence. 
They are equipped with a patented 
lock nut reversible bushing guar- 
anteed never to come loose. Our 
plates can be had in angle holes, 
straight holes, or tapered holes, from 
i inch holes to 24 inch round 
holes. Special plates made to order. 
We can supply the C. D. O. K. style 
knives, the C. D. Cut More knives, 
and the B. & K. knives. All of these 
have changeable blades. The C. D. 
TRIUMPH knife with all four blades 
in one unit, and solid tool steel knives 
of all descriptions. 


Write to us for full particulars. 


THE SPECIALTY 
MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 GRACE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW EQUIPMENT conc sespcis 





NEW LARD HOMOGENIZER 


An improved method of processing 
lard is claimed by the Marco Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
homogenizers and sanitary transfer 
pumps, for a new machine recently 
placed on the market. This lard proc- 
essing machine, known as the Flow- 
Master Kom-Bi-Nator, performs a new 
type of homogenization and is said to 
reduce production costs, as well as im- 
prove the product’s appearance. 

As the circuit is closed from the time 
the product leaves the rendering kettle 
until the lard is delivered to the pack- 
aging machine, the danger of contami- 
nation is practically eliminated and the 
danger of moisture pickup is minimized. 

According to the manufacturer of the 
apparatus, it is not necessary to use 
leaf lard alone to obtain best results. 
Leaf, back and belly fats can be used, 
separately or in combination, and the 
degree of whiteness and texture can 
be regulated at will. The accompanying 
illustration shows the simple layout. 

Product enters the intake at the set- 
tling tank at approximately 145 to 155 
degs. F. On leaving this tank it flows 
by gravity, or is assisted in its move- 
ment by this new equipment, to a closed 
filter of the cartridge type, where it 
undergoes the first stage of filtration. 
The lard then passes through the sec- 
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ond filtration stage where remaining 
particles or fibre are removed. 

This type of filter is recommended 
because it can be kept absolutely sterile 
with little trouble or expense. Bags 
should be removed daily for cleansing 
and, in addition to washing, should 
undergo a chlorine solution bath before 
reuse, This keeps them in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition and eliminates the 
possibility of product contamination and 
rancidity. 

On leaving the second filter, the prod- 
uct flows by gravity into an internal 
surface cooler where it is congealed by 
use of city water in winter and a suit- 
able refrigerant in summer. 

From this point the product is drawn 
into the Flow-Master Kom-Bi-Nator. 
This machine performs a new type of 
homogenization which subjects the 
product to a succession of compounding, 
sheeting and whipping actions. 

The lard is drawn from the cooler 
by vacuum. After processing, it is 
passed on to the packaging machine by 
pumping action. Distance or direction 
is not a deterring factor. From the time 
the lard leaves the settling tank, the 
entire passage is through stainless 
metal equipment. The system may 
operate on batch or continuous process. 

An aerating valve which allows a 
small amount of filtered air to enter 
with the product is located on the intake 
side of the Kom-Bi-Nator. The lard 
then passes to the compounding cham- 
ber where the first stage of homogeni- 
zation takes place. When it leaves this 
chamber, a complete physical change 
has taken place in the product, espe- 
cially in its appearance, because of 
bleaching due to the air dispersion and 
the intense processing to which the 
mass is subjected. The amount of air 
to be admitted can be adjusted at will. 

The Flow-Master Kom-Bi-Nator is a 
relatively small machine. A 500-gallon 
an hour machine measures only 34 in. 
high, 19 in. wide, and 27 in. long. It 
is entirely self-contained. 
































FREE VANE CONTROLLER 


Addition of a new throttling-type, air- 
operated temperature controller to its 
line of free vane automatic control jn- 
struments is announced by the Bristol] 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. This instrument, 


known as the Pre-set Free-Vane tem- 
perature controller, was developed for 
use on processes where thermal charac- 
teristics are such that there is a ten- 
dency for the temperature to exceed 
the control setting on the initial rise. 

Many processes, particularly batch 
processes, which are started and shut 
down at frequent intervals, have heat- 
ing characteristics which cause over- 
shooting the control point on the start- 
ing cycle. This is due primarily to a 
slow: rate of circulation and resistance 
to heat transfer. An example of this 
type of process is the jacketed cooling 
unit where the jacket has appreciable 
mass and requires the utilization of 
considerable cooling medium to arrive 
at the desired temperature. 

On processes of this type the con- 
troller introduces a presetting effect 
which is proportional to the width of 
the throttling range and also the rate 
of change of the condition being meas- 
ured and controlled. The eontroller ac- 
tion occurs prior to or during the ap- 
proach of the pen to the control point. 
It tends to decrease the rate of change 
of position of the pen and permits the 
controlled temperature to approach the 
control point gradually. Magnitude and 
duration of presetting effect may be 
adjusted over a wide range by a con- 
venient adjustment of a pointer. 
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New Trade Literature 


Centrifugal Refrigeration (NL 846). 
—Containing specifications and other 
informative data, this attractive folder 
describes a line of centrifugal liquid 
cooling systems having capacities of 
150 to 650 tons. Claimed advantages 
are lower power input, great flexibility 
in capacity, inherent stability and lower 
cost of operation and maintenance.— 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


Variable Speed Control (NL 847).— 
Packers seeking to speed up production 
with variable speed control will find this 
new 24-page booklet of interest. The 
booklet cites 36 specific examples in 
which speed control made possible def- 
inite production increases and advan- 
tages. Well illustrated, the booklet con- 
tains ample description of the many de- 
signs and controls available—Reeves 
Pulley Co. 


Heavy Duty Motors (NL 849).—Two 
new booklets describing two types of 
heavy duty D-C motors, respectively. 
Profusely illustrated, the booklets give 
detailed data on each motor.—General 
Electric Co. 

Pressure Gauges (NL 857).—New 
catalog No. 6706 covers a complete line 
of vapor- gas- and mercury-actuated 
and portable thermometers for indi- 
cating, recording and controlling proc- 
essing conditions. Advanced design 
features, such as rectangular case, pow- 
erful flat spiral actuating elements, 






overload safeguards, etc., are described. 
—The Brown Instrument Co. 

Rubber Products (NL 864).—Three 
new catalogs cover the use of rubber 
products in specialized and general in- 
dustries. The three catalogs are: “Rub- 
ber Products for General Industry,” 
“Rubber Products for the Oil Market- 
ing Industry” and “Rubber Products for 
the Oil Producing and Refining Indus- 
tries.”—Hewitt Rubber Co. 

Cooler Fans (NL 851).—This attrac- 
tively-illustrated four-page leaflet de- 
scribes the operation of a new fan 
designed to provide complete, uniform 
air circulation in refrigerators or cold 
storage rooms. Advantages claimed as 
resulting from use of circulators include 
restriction of ice, frost and moisture, 
lower operating costs, elimination of 
odors and quiet operation—Reynolds 
Electric Co. 

Skid-Load Process (NL 852).—What 
manufacturers have accomplished with 
low-cost, non-returnable steelstrapped 
wooden skids is told and pictured in 
this new eight-page booklet. “Before and 
after” examples occupy the two center 
pages, while other items, including cop- 
per wire, hides, paper, steel as well as 
fabricated articles, are also illustrated 
and factual material given.Acme 
Steel Co. 

Squirrel Cage Motors (NL 859).— 
Four-page insert describes a new line 
of totally-enclosed, fan-cooled squirrel 
cage induction motors. Folder contains 


illustrations and comment on the differ- 
ent parts of the motors, as well as on 
three motor models.—Century Electric 
Co. 

Diesel Trucks (NL 853).—This 1941 
catalog of heavy duty and job-rated 
trucks contains information on the lat- 
est developments in Diesel power for 
truck transportation. A section is de- 
voted to factual information on the 
operation of Diesel-powered trucks in 
many kinds of business and under many 
different types of hauling conditions 
throughout the country. Full details of 
the Diesel engine for trucks, as well as 
a simplified explanation of the “full 
Diesel” principle used, are presented 
and illustrated.—Chrysler Corp., Dodge 
Division. 





To obtain information on new trade 
literature mentioned in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, write: 
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222 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 





AVOID THE LAST MINUTE RUSH! 


Advance indications point to another record- 
smashing Easter Ham Season. Be prepared 
for increased production needs by ordering 
your CAHN Stockinettes now! (Easter is 
April 13th... less than seven weeks distant!) 
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Take advantage of the new features in the 


WCONNOR RIND REMOVER 





-.W. H. O°CONNOR... 


203 Hollywood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
Moe TE 


AIR CONDITIONING 


and More Profits 


are the results of Niagara Balanced Air Smoke Ovens. 
Positive control of yield and uniformity of processing 
are given by the 
temperatures and uniformity of smoke density tem- 
perature and humidity in the oven. Operation fully 
automatic, gives substantial savings over convention- 
al processing. Meats have better color, are cleaner, 
finished more uniformly, are not affected by outside 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 










iagara controls of interior product 

















Get the important facts about 
THIS LOW-COST, HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


LOWERS MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING COSTS 
PREVENTS LOSS FROM SHRINKAGE, DISCOLORATION 
DELIVERS YOUR PRODUCT IN PERFECT CONDITION 









WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





AIR INDUCTION ICE BUNKER CORP. 


68 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 












There is no substitute for 








BY MAIL, AIR-MAIL or WIRE, 
DAILY INFORMATION ON— 


PROVISIONS 

Green and S. P. Reg. Hams 
S. P. Boiling Hams 

Green and S. P. Skd. Hams 
Picnics, Green and S. P. 
Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and Rib 
D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


LARD 
Cash Neutral 
Refined Futures 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Pork Trimmings 

Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 

Beef Ham Sets 

TALLOW AND GREASE 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
COTTONSEED OIL 
HIDES AND CALFSKINS 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
MARKET STATISTICS 


Hog Markets 
Provision Stocks 
Export Shipments 
Domestic Shipments 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


is the market authority of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 








KNOWING 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell or buy intelli- 
gently. 

Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE neither sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW THE MARKET and 
sell or buy accordingly. 

If you save only 4c per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $75 
on a car of product. 

No wonder active traders watch the markets closely through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Since it is an 
accepted basis of settlement in trading, you don't have to take 
anybody else’s word for it. 

If you save Ic per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $300 ona 
car of product. And if you are not informed you may easily lose 


that amount. 
And the same thing is true of the seller. If he KNOWS the market 
and he gets the market price he may get as much as $300 per car 


additional in a difference of only Ic per Ib. If he is not informed he 
can just as easily lose that much. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE coming to 
you every full trading day of the week will pay for itself many 


times over. 


Send for your sample copy and complete information today 


prevai 
ratio | 
1940 s 
9 per 
13 per 
hogs 
throug 
The 


_. 


DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET © 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS uty ene 








Upswing in Livestock 
Leveled Off in 1940 


OUNTING the country’s flocks on Jan. 
January 1, 1941, the U. S. Agri- _ 
cultural Marketing Service found that Jan. 
the upswing in livestock numbers which a. 
started in 1938, tended to level off dur- — 
ing 1940, and that on January 1 this Jan. 
year the U. S. hog population was con- _— 
siderably smaller than a year earlier, ten 


cattle numbers were larger and the Jan. 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 


Cows and heifers 
2 yrs. old and over 
kept for milk* 
25,917,000 
25,357,000 
25,088,000 
24,834,000 
24,993,000 
25,439,000 


All cattle 


Sheep and 
and calves 


lambs? 
55,880,000 
54,549,000 
53,783,000 
52,682,000 
52,489,000 
52,022,000 
26,236,000 
27,059,900 
25,936,000 
24,982,000 
23,885,000 
23,106,000 


52,251,000 
53,713,000 
53,075,000 
53,974,000 
53,233,000 
51,565,000 


country’s sheep population was the 
greatest on record. 

When the numbers of the different 
species of farm livestock (including 
horses and mules but excluding poultry) 
are converted to an animal unit basis, 
which allows for variations in size and 
feed requirements of the several spe- 
cies, an increase of a little less than 
1 per cent is shown. Because of the 
sharp decline in the number of hogs, 
the composite grain-consuming animal 
units decreased about 4 per cent. The 
composite number expressed in terms 
of hay and pasture animal units, which 
omits hogs entirely, increased about 
2.5 per cent. 


Marked Change in Hogs 


As is usually the case, hog numbers 
showed the largest relative changes dur- 
ing the year, a decrease of 12 per cent. 
This drop in hog numbers was a result 
both of a decrease in the number of 
pigs raised in 1940 and of heavy mar- 
ketings of those pigs before January 1, 
1941. Because of the low hog prices 
prevailing during 1940, and the low 
ratio of hog prices to corn prices, the 
1940 spring pig crop was reduced about 
9 per cent, and the fall pig crop about 
13 per cent. A record high number of 
hogs was slaughtered from October 
through December. 


The upward movement in the cycle 


1Included in cattle and calves. 





*Including sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. Of this years total of 55,880,000 
sheep and lambs, 49,656,000 are stock sheep and balance sheep and lambs on feed. 








of cattle numbers continued during 1940 
at an accelerated rate, with an increase 
of over 4 per cent. The number on 
January 1, 1941 has only been exceeded 
in three other years, and if another in- 
crease during 1941 equal to that during 
1940 should take place, the number on 
January 1, 1942 will establish a new 
high record. 

The number of stock sheep on farms 
and ranches increased about 2 per cent 
during 1940, and the January 1, 1941 
number established a new high record 
for over 50 years. The number of sheep 
and lambs on feed on January 1, 1941, 
was also larger than a year earlier, and 
total of all sheep numbers was the 
highest for all years. 


The total inventory value of livestock 
on farms on January 1, 1941 of $4,921,- 
313,000 was 3 per cent larger than a 
year earlier and the largest since 1930. 
In the case of cattle and sheep, the 
numbers were up, and the values per 
head were up. With horses and mules, 
numbers were down, and the values per 
head were down. In contrast, hog num- 
bers were down, but head value was up. 

CATTLE.—The number of all cattle 
on January 1 reached 71,666,000 head, 


which was 2,865,000 head, or about 
4 per cent larger than a year earlier, 
and 4,625,000 head, or about 7 per cent 
above the 10-year (1930-1939) average. 
Of the increase of 2,865,000 head, 777,- 
000 head was in milk cows and young 
milk stock, and 2,088,000 head in cattle 
kept principally for beef. While num- 
bers were up in nearly all states, the 
largest increases were in the west north 
central states. The average value per 
head of $43.42 was $2.82 higher than 
a year earlier, and the total value of 
$3,111,925,000 was up $318,459,000. 


The number of milk cows (cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept for 
milk) of 25,917,000 head was up about 
2 per cent. The number of yearling 
heifers being kept for milk cows of 
5,545,000 head was up 2 per cent, and 
the number of heifer calves being kept 
for milk cows of 5,929,000 head was up 
nearly 3 per cent. The value per head 
of milk cows was $60.86, compared with 
$57.24 a year earlier. 


HOGS.—The number of hogs on 
farms on January 1, 1941—52,983,000— 
was down 7,224,000 head, or about 12 
per cent, from a year earlier. This 
number was about 4 per cent larger 
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than the 10-year (1930-1939) average, 
but this period included the low num- 
bers of the severe drought period. The 
average value per head on January 1, 
1941 was $8.31, compared with $7.81 a 
year earlier, but the total value of 
$440,073,000 was $30,000,000 smaller. 
SHEEP.—The number of stock sheep 
—49,656,000 head—was up 963,000 head, 
or about 2 per cent. This number com- 
bined with an estimated number of 
sheep and lambs on feed of 6,224,000, 
which was up 368,000 from a year 
earlier, gives a total of all sheep of 
55,880,000 head. Most of the increase 
in stock sheep was in the west north 
central states and Texas, with the num- 
bers in the 11 western states unchanged. 
The average value per head of all 
sheep was $6.72, compared with $6.30 
a year earlier, and the total value of 
$375,631,000 was up $31,806,000. 


Canadian Hog Numbers Up 
28 Per Cent in One Year 


MONTREAL.—A further increase in 
Canadian hog production is anticipated 
during the current year if farmers’ in- 
tentions, as reported on December 1, 
1940, are carried out, states the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The spring 
pig crop is expected to be 2 per cent 
greater than in the spring of 1940. 
Number of hogs on farms on December 
1, 1940 was the highest ever recorded 
at 6,117,200 head, an increase of 28 
per cent over the 1939 figure, and ex- 
ceeded the total on June 1, 1940 by 
235,000 head. 

Marketings and slaughter of hogs for 
the period December, 1940 to May, 1941 
are expected to be 35 per cent larger 
than in the 1939-40 period. 

Anticipation of a heavier demand for 
bacon and pork products as a result 
of the war, and relatively favorable 
prices for hogs, are responsible for the 
substantial increase in production. In 
addition, the feed situation has been 
improved during the last two years by 
good yields of feed grain crops. 


Quality Held Steady Under 
Canadian Carcass Grading 


MONTREAL.—A recent analysis of 
carcass grading of hogs in Canada 
shows that there has been no decline 
in the percentage of grade A hogs since 
September 30, 1940 when carcass grad- 
ing became the only method of grading. 

The analysis made by the Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, shows that 27.9 per cent of 
hog carcasses were grade A during the 
first nine months of 1940 when car- 
cass grading was optional. After Sep- 
tember 30, the percentage remained 
exactly the same for all Canada until 
the end of the year. Quality was main- 
tained during the final three months of 
1940 in spite of a tremendous increase 
in the number of hogs marketed. 

An improvement of 2.4 per cent over 
the average of 27.9 per cent grading “A” 
in 1940 was shown for the first three 
weeks of 1941. Although this improve- 
ment was more or less seasonal, it was 
partly due to an increase in the pro- 
portion of hogs marketed at correct 
weights. A higher percentage of hog 
carcasses were grade A in January in 
all provinces except the Maritimes, 
where there was an increase in the 
number of light hogs marketed. 

The following table gives the per- 
centage of grade A carcasses by prov- 
inces for the three periods mentioned: 

Percentage of slaughter classified as 
grade A: 

Jan.- 
Three Oct., Nov., Sept., 
Weeks & Dec., 1940, 


of 1941 1940 incl. 


Alberta steeeereee ees 28.7 27.7 
Saskatchewan 


Maritimes 
Canada 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 19,975 cattle, 2,093 
calves, 40,354 hogs and 17,023 sheep. 


PRIZE STEER 
TO TEXAS FIRM 


Dixon Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex., recently 
became the first meat 
packing company to 
purchase the grand 
prize steer of the Hous- 
ton Fat Stock Show. 
Shown here with the 
steer are (left to right) 
S. F. Dixon, president 
of the company, T. K. 
Dixon, chairman of the 
board, and Arnold Spit- 
zer of Pleasant Plains, 
Ill., who produced and 
showed the animal. The 
steer, Purdue’s Model, 
was purchased by the 
company at $2 per Ib. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at New York, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1941, as re. 
ported by the U. S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, good to choice 
Steers, medium 
Cows, medium.... 
Bulls, good 
Bulls, medium 
Bulls, cutter and common 


CALVES: 


Vealers, good and choice 
Vealers, common and medium 
Vealers, culls 


aaseRS 


assess 


HOGS: 
Hogs, good a! ORRE, BORD. oo ccnsccssnat $6.58 
Hogs, good, 212-lb 
LAMBS: 
Lambs, good and choice, 84-86-lb . 
Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- 
sey City public market for the week 
ended with February 15: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable receipts......2,211 2,260 204 3,880 
Total, with directs. - 6,804 10,025 24,413 83,473 
Previous week: 


Salable receipts. 1,706 2,628 148 5,821 
Total with directs. ‘5, 331 11,217 21,373 36,244 
*Including hogs at 41st street. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., February 20, 1941.— 
At 16 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hogs 
generally were slow and quite uneven 
at 5c to 15¢c higher. Loading was con- 
siderably under a week ago. 


Hogs, good to choice: 


Sows: 


330 Ibs. down 
330-400 Ib. 
400-500 Ib. 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for week ended February 20, 1941: 


Friday, Feb. 14 
Saturday, Feb. 15... 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for week ended February 15: 


At 20 markets: Cattle Sheep 


Week ended Feb. 15....172, 245,000 
Previous week ........1 11,000 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Feb. 15 
Previous week 


At 7 markets: Cattle 


Week ended Feb. 15... .123,000 
Previous week 103 
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Kansas City Sees Heavy 
Cattle Marketings Soon 


Sizeable increases in livestock feeding 
operations have been reported through- 
out the area served by the Kansas City 
stock yards, according to the Kansas 
City Stock Yards Co. Exceptionally fa- 
vorable soil moisture conditions and 
plentiful feed supplies have resulted in 
a reported 30 per cent increase in cattle 
on feed in the state of Kansas, with a 
6 per cent increase in lamb finishing 
operations also reported. 

An increase in cattle marketings at 
Kansas City is expected during the next 
few months. The basis for this conclu- 
sion is the fact that cattle marketings 
since the first of the year have not been 
in proportion to the increased number 
in feedlots. 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during January, by stations: 
Sheep 

and 
Lambs 


209,028 
21,234 


Calves 
20,563 
1,646 


14,834 
61,292 


3,728 
28,990 
646 


Cattle 
125,863 
9,282 


Hogs 
502,738 
39,605 
166,652 
184, 
157,714 
285,413 
136,644 
271,611 


2,772,657 


Chicago’ .. 
Denver ... 
Kansas 
City .... 
New York? 
Omaha ... 
St. Louis*. 
Sioux City. 


58,490 


42,146 


stations . 444,347 237,346 





411,191 4,517,314 
an., 416,291 5,355,793 1,598,193 
7 months 


ended 
Jan., 1941.6,076,279 3,118,022 29,914,401 10,647,085 
Jan., 1940.5,816,497 2,987,599 27,028,944 10,531,577 


Includes Elburn, Illinois. * Includes Jersey 
City and Newark, N. J. * Includes National Stock 
Yards and Bast St. Louis, Ill. ‘* Includes New- 
port and St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS 


January receipts, local kill, ship- 
ments, as reported by U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service: 


CATTLE 
Local 
Receipts slaughter 
1,135,659 695,693 
1,104,403 707,738 


Jan. 5-yr. av.....1,169,795 726,801 


Jan., 1941 


193,746 
Jan., 1940 


170,221 

167,365 

HOGS 
3,039,446 
8,772,218 2,753,251 
2,879,852 2,054,532 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
996,716 


1,070, 
1,119,968 


Jan., 1941 


2,148,382 
Jan., 1940 


718,012 
653,180 
743,992 


Jan., 1940 .......1,728,380 
Jan. 5-yr, av 


SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK 


Combined receipts of livestock, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, at seven southern packing 
plants, for week ended February 15: 

Cattle Calves Hogs 


Week ended Feb. 15....2,210 449 21,005 
Previous week 508 21,126 
462 18,410 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, February 20, 1941, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily net quoted). 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good-choice: 


IAI 
ZS2 
ANNPLPMBHONa 


ANAANAANSS 
BReSsnnsns 


RAASARR 


QANHAHSHA 


rig 
a 
Or 


choice: 
Ibs. 


BRE 

Fs Fen 
SRS SSS 
685 666 


on 


sax 
sz 


Ibs. . y 6.75 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs... 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 


5.15@ 6.25 


eee 12.75@14.50 
Serrrrrerrr rey 12.75@14.50 
eocreccsccccee 12.75@14.50 
viateeccseeeese 12.75@14.50 


WE REABS © 10.75@12.75 
weil eaee eae 10.50@12.75 
STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. ......... vosce 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs 11.50@13.00 
Good, 500-700 Ibs 10.00@11.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs. 
Good, 750-900 Ibs. 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs 
Common, 500-900 Ibs. 
COWS, all weights: 
Good 


8.75@10.75 
8.75@10.75 


8.00@ 8.75 


Cutter and common...... .. 
Canner 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
Beef, good 
Sausage, good 
Sausage, medium ¥ 
Sausage, cutter and com.... 
VEALERS, all weights: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium 


nage Bet 
a988 #& 
3833 


anes 
3388 


RSE 


CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 


SPRING LAMBS: 
*Good and choice 
*Medium and good 
Common 
YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice 
Medium 
EWES (shorn): 


Good and choice 
Common and medium 


5.75@ 6.50 
4.00@ 5.75 


“” 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


a 
es 


SSSkSSsSEs_ 


Reseesare 


a 
AQHHHHHHAS 


a 
® 


aa 


AAANAANAASa 
ANIAAIANAAAS 


S we 
¢ a8 


HAM 

® 
PAO staged Mg 
asK S885 R 


s 
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12.25@13.75 
12.25@13.75 
12.50@14.00 
12.50@14.00 


10.00@12.25 
10.25@12.25 
10.50@12.50 
10.50@12. 


8.50@10.25 
8.75@10.50 


7.50@ 8.75 


11.25@12.25 
9.50@11.25 


11,.25@12.25 
9.50@11.25 
8.00@ 9 


8.00 


AP 0 
tvivt 
RRR 


3338 
RRBs 


PrI@@ 


9 


one 
na 
as 


10.65@11.25 
9.50@10.50 
7.50@ 9.25 


8.75@ 9.5 
7.50@ 8.7 
4.75@ 5.50 
3.25@ 4.75 


OMAHA KANS. CITY ST. PAUL 


ARAAAAAAN 
RaSSSSESE 


= 
R 
® 


SEO 


PRS § 
$35 Shh 
885 888 


11.25@13.25 
11.25@13.50 
11.25@13.50 
11.25@13.50 


10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 
10.00@11.25 


8.25@10.25 
8.25@10.25 


7.00@ 8.25 


10.50@11.75 
9.50@10.50 


10.25@11.50 
9.50@10.25 
8.25@ 9.50 
6.75@ 8.25 


io 
® 


PAD 
eze 
Raae 


AD =I00 


A989 asad 
ANY 
RBAZ 


225 
833 
238 
22> wSi 
333 838 


raked 
333 
585 
22> 


BSAaG 
AAAAAIAIAAA 


ANASAAAAN 
RRSSRSSRE 


— 
88 


11.75@13.50 
11.75@13.75 
11.75@13.75 
11.75@13.75 


10.00@11.75 
10.00@11.75 


8.75@10.00 
8.75@10.00 


7.75@ 9.00 


11.00@12.25 
10.00@11.00 


11.00@1 
9.75@1 
8.00@1 


2 
1 
0. 
8. 


9.E 
8. 


5.00@ 5.85 


3.25@ 5.00 


50 
50 


8 


. 


SESSS5E532 
keneezezeh 


ts 
au 


AARAAAN AAAS 
Pe BENE Tag MALT Ia TI 


® 


PAM 
RRR 

85 8988 #8 
rebel 
RARE 


PRN 
3232 
» 
PAAP 
SRES 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 


of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended Feb. 14: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Angeles ..... a 1 2,746 393 


San Francisco .... 1,400 


4! 1,700 
Portland 200 3,215 2,525 


1941 


SAUSAGE MEAT CURING 


Sausage meat curing methods are 
fully explained in “Sausage and Meat 
Specialties,” THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S new book. Write for information. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at a 
centers for the week ending Saturday, February 
15, 1941, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 5,600 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 4,091 hogs; Wilson & Co., 583 hogs; West- 
= Packing » Ine., 2,717 hogs; Agar Packing 
7,142 hogs; Shippers, 13,039 hogs; Others, 
$2,149 hogs. 
Total: 34,370 cattle; 3,375 calves; 73,271 hogs; 

39,114 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 2,753 312 
5 1,900 434 


451 


eee 


Hogs 
8,105 
1,476 
2,278 
1,613 

200 


"360 2,554 
1,859 11,226 


OMAHA 


Cattle and 
Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Swift & Company 
Wilson & Co — 
cooe §=— OD 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 17: Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 4; Geo. Hoffman, 32; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 616; Nebraska Beef Co., 609; " Omaha 
Pkg. Co.; 187; John Roth, 100; So. Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 710; Lincoln Pkg. Co.; 299. 

Total: 16,051 cattle and calves; 29,835 hogs; 
19,052 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 2s 1,982 
Swift & Company... 
Hunter Pkg. Co 44 
Heil Pkg. Co.. acre ne 


Sheep 


Sieloff Pkg. 
Shippers 
Others 


Total ..cccccccces 12,806 5,651 54,329 


8T. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


Swift & Company... 1,607 253 6,774 
Armour and Company 1, — 331 6,293 
Others 62 1,354 


y 646 14,421 

Not including 1,066 hogs and 466 sheep 
direct. 

SIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs 

Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,147 46 10,216 

Armour and Company 2,277 30 10,739 

Swift & Co coe Seat 59 5,919 

2,108 32 8,155 

8 57 


8,655 175 35,086 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
598 3,471 
sees “ste 
537 
317 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Wichita D. B. Co 
Dunn-Ostertag 
red W. Dold 


"623 
598 4,963 
Not including 1,377 begs bought direct. 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and Sasenp 157 96 
Swift & pomeens . . 876 116 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 6 78 
Others 962 244 


534 


Hogs 
2,699 
3,322 
2, 

1,700 
9,984 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 2, - 720 863,648 
Wilson & Co 711 8,610 
0 23 «1,167 


"7,454 8,425 
2,419 bese bought direct. 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 1,899 278 4,951 
Swift & Company... 1,783 338 2,515 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Go. 166 17 1,074 
City Pkg. Co. 54 1 887 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 15 2 43 


- 3,917 917 636 9,470 


Not including 


Hogs 
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ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 2,770 2,190 
Rifkin Pkg. Co. ty 52 
Swift & Company. . 2,910 
United Pkg. Co. 180 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,108 
1,635 
9,075 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves 
Kingan 1,713 529 
Armour and Company 835 347 
Hilgemeier Bros 10 eos 
Stumpf Bros. eens acne 
Stark & Wetzel 25 
Wabnitz and Deters. 43 
Maass Hartman Co.. 15 
Shippers 1,252 
Others 105 


2,316 


25,976 


Hogs 
13,452 
2,214 
1,281 
141 


448 
19,222 

353 
37,706 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
8. W. Gall’s Sons.. 
BE. Kahn's Sons Co.. 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 


eeee 182 
644 


28 
368 


9,367 

° 280 
--.. 8,150 eee 
115 ecee 13 
«++. 8,274 eee 
219 eoee eeee 
97 2,000 coe 
637 779 181 
73,464 18,850 1,219 


Not including 1,202 cattle, 5,659 hogs and 557 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATIONtT 
CATTLE 
Week 


Chicago 
Kansas City . 
Omaha* 

Bast St. Lou 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City . 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver . 

St. Paul .. 
Milwaukee ..... 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


Total coccccccccccccccs 129,463 


Chicago 

>: eee 
Omaha anes tats 
Bast St. ‘Louis. 30,540 
St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 

Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


317,582 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 


32,695 
20,039 
15,403 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 4, 473 
Cincinnati 678 
Ft. Worth 3,388 


Total 0,317 137,941 181,368 
*Cattle and calves. Nae 4 B directs. 


HOG CORN RATIO 


The hog corn ratio at Chicago for 
January, 1941, based on barrows and 
gilts was 12.3 compared with 10.4 in 
December and 9.2 in January, 1940. 
Average price of barrows and gilts at 
Chicago in January was $7.81 per cwt. 
and for corn was 68.1c per bu. In De- 
cember the hog price was $6.37 per cwt., 
and corn was 61.5¢ per bu. In January, 
1940, average price of hogs was $5.40 
per ewt. and corn 59.0c per bu. 


The 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods, 


tRECEIPTS 


Cattle Calves 


735 
1,268 
693 


Hogs 
27,332 
299 
12,759 
21,756 


*Total this week... 
Prev. week 

Year ago 

Two years ago.... 


i 


B88 


lew 


Total this week.. 
Previous week .... 


-10,323 
9,081 


20 
Two years ago.... 8,737 


*Including 412 cattle, 438 calves, 19,602 hogs 
and 3,808 sheep direct to packers. 


tAll receipts include directs. 


TtFEBRUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 


1941 
63,465 


Zaee 


1940 
73,506 


Gain 
221,373 

24,714 
686,080 
282,171 


Loss 
241,815 
19,182 
911,703 
394,223 
tai receipts Saiote directs, 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Feb. 15. 7. 55 
Previous week 1.75 
1940 


$9.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Feb. 15.... 
Previous week 


26; 917 75,740 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 
Av. 

No. Wt., —Prices— 

Rec'd Ibs. Top Ay. 
255 


254 
245 
254 
250 

236 

234 
Av. 1936-1940 243 


*Receipts and average weight for week 
Feb. 15, 1941, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending February 14: 
Week ending Feb. 14 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago.. 


*Week ended Feb. 15 
Previous week 
1940 


ending 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, February 20: 


Week ended 
Feb. 20 


Packers’ purchases 
Shippers’ purchases 


JANUARY TRUCK RECEIPTS 


Driven-in receipts of livestock at 67 
public stock yards for January, 1941, 
compared with 1940: 


Cattle 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THH NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended February 15: 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 15 week 1940 
22,613 17,844 22,354 
11,238 5 


Chicagot 
Kansas City 
Omaha* 

Bast St. Louis 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis vo 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City* 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


121,395 98,144 111,169 


*Cattle and calves. Not including directs. 


Chicago 97,262 119,820 
Kansas City 3 y 31,441 
Omah. ’ 3¢ 3} 6. 46, 729 
East 56, 55,6 59,445 
St. Joseph é 16,635 
Sioux City 39,991 
Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 1 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


8,829 
25,760 

6,915 

SE ning vitcclet onastad 429,752 439,278 514,438 
‘Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicagot & 
RED GERD ccccscccsccee 
See 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita .. 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis : 
New York & Jersey City. £ 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


179,277 195,895 
tNot including directs. 


ST. PAUL 1940 VOLUME 


Three packers of South St. Paul pur- 
chased 530,305 cattle, 310,382 calves, 
1,990,058 hogs and 592,285 sheep at the 
St. Paul Union Stockyards in 1940. 
Eleven Minnesota packers and butchers 
purchased 152,866 cattle, 97,626 calves, 
35,369 hogs and 60,850 sheep. Sixty-six 
packers located outside the state, 76 
dealer firms and many country buyers 
purchased 202,388 cattle, 30,476 calves, 
481,488 hogs and 391,497 sheep, accord- 
ing to the fifty-third annual report of 
the St. Paul Union Stockyards Com- 
pany. 

—Receipts —Shipments— 
1939 1940 1939 
892,690 392,072 355,474 
480,374 128,661 97,076 


Hogs ....... 2,204,915 518,621 438,058 
+e eeeee],280,348 1,208/959 6025182 527,334 


Cattle 


JANUARY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


January receipts, shipments and 

slaughter at Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Cattle Calves 

13,811 
10,209 
8,188 


Hogs Sheep 

22,647 59,381 

15,369 ‘ 
5,865 10,540 


Receipts 
Shipments 128! 
Local slaughters.. 7,422 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


STEERS, carcass 


COWS, carcass 


BULLS, carcass 


VEAL, carcass 


LAMB, carcass 


MUTTON, carcass 


PORK CUTS, Ibs. 


BEEF CUTS, Ibs. 


CATTLE, head 


CALVES, head 


HOGS, head 


Week 
Week 
Same 
Week 
Week 
Same 
Week 
Week 
Same 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORE 


ending February 15, 
previous 

week year ago 
ending February 
previous 

week year ago 
ending February 
previous 

week year ago 


Week ending February 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago 


Week ending February 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago 


Week ending February 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago 


Week ending February 


Week 
Same 


previous 
EE Ee ce wen nahin «aba Cans 4, 


Week ending February 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


Week ending February 15, 1941........... 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago 


Week ending February 15, 1941 


Week 
Same 


previous 
week year ago.......... 


Week ending February 15, 1941 


772,505 
281,654 
436,283 
246,566 


8,301 
7,530 
7,853 
11,636 
12,831 
11,782 
43,655 


PHILA, 
2,380 
2,442 
2,357 
1,354 
1,310 

908 
678 
628 
411 
1,125 
1,121 
1,140 
13,706 
14,873 
11,610 
7138 
380 
493 
462,883 


BOSTON 
2,578 
2,687 
2,381 
2,818 
2,763 
2,251 

183 

184 

11 

623 

649 
708 
17,776 
20,306 
14,576 
1,409 
813 

649 
450,106 
454,285 
418,675 


Week previous 
Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


Week ending February 15, 1941 


40,506 
47,706 
57,635 
53,496 
53,370 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 4,717 veal, 48 hogs and 220 lambs. Previous week 5,131 
veal, 50 hogs and 276 lambs in addition to that shown above. 








WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter at the principal pack- 
ing centers declined for the week ended 
February 14, 1941, from totals for the 
same period last year, but were sub- 
stantially higher than for a like period 
two years ago. Slaughter totaled 641,- 
985 head; volume for the same week 
in 1940 was 765,157 head; in 1939, 526,- 
817 head. 

Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended February 14: 


Cattle Calves 
8,301 11,564 


Hogs 
40,881 


Sheep 


57,545 
1,669 


New York Area?.. 
Phila. & Balt.... 3,179 1,173 
Ohio-Indiana 

Group? 3,277 
Chicago® 23,9) 4,567 
St. Louis Area‘... 7,505 
Kansas City 5 3,253 
Southwest Group®. 11,929 3,909 
Omaha 13,44 695 
Sioux City . 104 
St. Paul-Wisc. 

Group* 24,926 
Interior Iowa & 

So. Minn.” .... 5,608 


seeeeeee+129,617 66,581 


Total 
Total prev. 
wee 116,720 68,324 

Total last year.122,326 66,161 

Includes New York City, Newark and Jersey 
City. *Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Blburn, Ill. ‘Includes 
National Stockyards and East St. Louis, IIL, and 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. ‘Includes St. 
Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wisc. ‘Includes Albert Lea 
and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 and 
1940, approximately 74 per cent of the cattle, 
calves and hogs, and 82 per cent of the sheep and 
lambs that were slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion during those two years. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 


Same 
week 
1940 


an 
a 
s 


APMSANS MH: 
RERTSASRAS 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw ... 
Saskatoon 
Regina .. 
Vancouver 


90 90 00 90 99 G0 $0 $0 «O 
SSRSSSSSR 


Toronto . 
Montreal 

Winnipeg 
Calgary . 
Edmonton 


erey= 1 
Sp 
R38Sa 


Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


—s 
WOSOAD 


SS83SS 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 10.35 
Edmonton 10.15 
Prince Albert \ 9.95 11.05 
Moose Jaw 9.90 9.85 oes 
Saskatoon ; 9.95 11.05 
Regina y 9.90 eee 
Vancouver , 11.20 eee 

*Official Canadian hog grades are now on carcass 
basis, quotations from Bl Grade. Grade A, $1.00 
premium. 


$12.00 
12.40 
11.45 
11.25 
11.05 


$11.50 
11.50 
10.45 


GOOD LAMBS 


Toronto $11. 
Montreal 9. 1 
Winnipeg 


Prince 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina ov 
Vancouver oe 10. 


1 
0 
0 
9. 
9. 
8. 
8. 
0 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Eguipment for Sale 





CASING SUPERINTENDENT—Age 47. 30 years’ 
experience. Traveling superintendent, familiar 
with purchasing. Best of references. Available 
now. Box W-168, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAM BEXPERT—Polish and Prague style. Long 
experience. Quality and durability guaranteed. 
Own recipes and processing methods. Suitable 
connection with future desired. Box W-169, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y¥ 





EXPERIENCED LIVESTOCK, beef, veal and lamb 
buyer. Young man, now employed, will consider 
change of location. Box W-170, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOREMAN CURING OEBLLAR, experienced cut- 
ting and smoking. 20 years’ experience in Meat 
Industry. Strictly sober, over draft age. Now 
employed, desire better connection with progressive 
packer. Best of references. Box W-172, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IlL 





GRADUATE ENGINEER, married, two children, 
five years’ experience packinghouse maintenance 
and construction, desires job as master mechanic. 
Excellent references. Box W-171, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Il. 





An Opportunity 


Take advantage of the opportunity presented by 
this space and tell the ones who would be inter- 
ested in what you have to offer. You may want a 
partner in your business or you may want to dis- 
pose of your plant. Your advertisement here will 
bring results. Write THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONDR, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





GOOD CATTLE AND CALF BUYER wanted by 
small Packing Company. Must be experienced and 
have good judgment. Substantial investment ac- 
cepted and would make a more satisfactory con- 
nection. Box W-173, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





Personal 





Do You Know His Location? 
Anyone knowing where Mr. Francis Herbert Mc- 
Farland, formerly of Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., can be located, please 
report to P.O. Box 1, Ingomar, Penna. 


pee. 


Have You Ordered 


THE NEW 
MULTIPLE BINDER 





for your 1941 copies of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 




















Good Used Equipment 


1—Southwark 500-ton vert. Hyd. Rendering Press, 

1—Meakin horizontal continuous Orackling Press, 

2—Allbright-Nell 4x9’ Lard Cooling Rolls. 

1—Enterprise No. 166 Grinder, belt drive. 

1—Sander Meat Grinder, 8” plate, pulley drive, 

10—Dopp and Aluminum Kettles. 

2—Ball & Jewell No. 2 Rendering Grinders, m.4. 

5—0’x19 Revolving Percolators, or Degreasers, 

1000 Feet Drag or Scraper Conveyor. 

5—Bartlett & Snow Tankage Dryers. 

5—Ice Breakers and Crushers. 

2—Brecht 200-lb. Stuffers, without tubes. 

5—Mixers and Filter Presses. 

1—Hand operated Fat Cutter. 

10—Hammermills, Crushers, Grinders, Pulverisers, 

Power Plant Equipment. 

Ask for New “Fall, 1940, Consolidated News"’ list- 

ing our large stock. Send us your inquiries—we 

desire to serve you. What have you for sale? We 

buy from a single item to a complete plant, 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INO. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





Equipment Wanted 
Packing Equipment Wanted 


Wanted for user 2—50 and 100 Ib. Silent Cutters 
2—50 and 100 lb. Stuffers; 2—100 and 200 bb. 
Mixers; 3—Grinders; Filter Press. Lard Cooling 
Roll. No dealers. W-718, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 800 Madison Ave., New York City. 











READ THIS PAGE FOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 











iN CHICAGO 


Welds Tallest Model 
i Samy 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
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LARD COOKER 


Produces in one operation a 
refined lard, white, odorless, 
high smoke point, from all types 
of fat. Write for further infor- 
mation and catalogs. 


The FRENCH OIL MIL 
MACHINERY CO. 








Ohio 


- | 
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SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your pee 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 

















Representatives: 
NEW YORK William G. Joyce 
OFFICE ‘ —_. 
F. C. Rogers Co. 
106 Gansevoort St. S Philadelphia, Pa. 
L e Local & Western Shippers 4 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


® ohnJ.Felin&Co., inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 




















HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef [prema 
OOMINATES 


CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 
SELL 


HYGRADE’S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Re idy to Serve 









HYGRADE’S 


Frankfurters in 
S foliticel A @ettiite rs 


Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











———— Ot | eee ee 


BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI- YA) 


— AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 








































* 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
==THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.== 
MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 
3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
weeattth ghee 8 BALTIMORE, MD. Sa NORTH tft St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
408 WEST 1 4th STREET 







PHILADELPHIA, PA. ROANOKE, VA. 
713 CALLOWHILL ST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 





























Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin, Zurich 
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|THE E. KAHN’SSONSCo. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
pew YORK PHILADELPHIA bf my g DO BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P wy P. G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St. S. W. 148 Stcte St. 


HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 


Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 























Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, 
Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods 


Published in 


| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing 
you. Write today for list and prices. 














@), JERZY 
é space) POLISH STYLE 
S y HAM 
* WY) Mild and unsmoked 


Canned in true 
continental style 


Outstanding in flavor and texture 


P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors 


156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 
New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 





GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC, 


PALMYRA, PENNA. 











(A Selected 
Sausage Casings 


MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Hil. 


ARD- Bell Brand 


Hams -— Bacon -—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


nw 
— 
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BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 








Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 








DELAWARE 





— 
es ane 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














HAVE YOU ORDERED 





The MULTIPLE BINDER 


FOR YOUR 1941 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be eas- 




















ily kept for fi in this b 
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In which we give All the Facts! 


a in business papers, _ that advertisers themselves have request- 
to do a job for you, must give spe- __ed as needed for effective space buying. 
cific and adequate information—but— We belong to the A.B.C. Our A.B.C. 

In addition to what you say and how _ report tells how much circulation, that 
you say it, the results depend upon to _is, how many people have expressed— 
whom you are talking. through paid subscriptions—a definite 

Fortunately, you can select your au- __ interest in this particular editorial job; 
dience by making intelligent use of where this circulation goes; how we got 
A. B. C. reports. Every it; how much subscribers 








business paper member of A.B. C. PROTECTS pay; a business analysis 
the Audit Bureau of Circu- YOUR ADVERTISING of subscribers. 
lationscansupply youwith Paid subscriptions, renewals, These facts and many 
; evidence of reader interest, “ K 
complete,. verified facts are among many facts in other verified values given 
: A. B. C. reports that are = . 
about that paper’s readers definite guides to effective in A. B.C. reports will 
: media selection. When you A 
—your audience. buy space in A. B. C. pub- help you invest your 
: lications your advertising ip. 
A.B.C. reports contain is safeguarded by audited advertising dollars most 
B : : circulation. Always ask 4 

the specific information for A. B. C. reports. effectively. 











THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 


A.B.C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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in this issue of The National Provisioner 
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The firms listed here are in partnership 
with you. The products and equipment 
they manufacture and the services they 
render are designed to help you do your 
work more efficiently, more economically 
and to help you make better products 
which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements: offer opportu- 
nities to you which you should not overlook. 











While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we connot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 
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PROFITS ASSURED BY “BOSS” RENDERING 
EQUIPMENT 


There is no gainsaying that “BOSS” Dry 
Rendering is proving a valuable asset to packers 
and renderers. 


This is borne out by the increased demand for 
“BOSS” Fusion-Welded Cookers. Rising markets 
definitely mean greater profits and with the 
splendid advantages of a compact, time and labor 
saving outfit, to say nothing of the better results 
obtained, a “BOSS” Installation proves its worth 
over and over. 


Our engineering department has made a full 
and comprehensive study of the equipment neces- 
sary to realize the earnings that the rendering of 
fats and offal can bring. The conditions of your 
plant, the size of the space available, the kind of 
materials to be handled — all are given serious 


consideration to serve you to your advantage. 
BAI regulations are met in every detail. 


Very little handling of the materials is necessary 
with a “BOSS” Installation. Blood and hashed 
viscera and offal can be deposited into a blow tank 
and carried from there to the cookers by means 
of live steam pressure. This makes it possible to 
maintain a strictly sanitary and clean rendering 
department. 

EDIBLE RENDERING by means of “BOSS” 


Cooking and Processing enables you to turn out 
a very high grade of lard that finds a ready market. 


Let us know your problems. We can help you 
to obtain best results and increased profits. Join 
the many hundreds who use the 


“BOSS” For Best Of Satisfactory Service 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


824 Exchange Ave.. U.S. Yards, 
Chicago, Hl. 


Mfrs. “‘“BOSS’’ Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering 


MAIL ADDRESS 
P. O. Box D 
Elmwood Place Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Helen & Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 











- 4 Good Cold 
| Meats Can Be 
| Even Better 


| : MADE WITH 





(A gelatin of the highest strength) 





Jellied Tongue Pan Souse 
and all the others are even better 





to look at —to eat — to sell — when crys- 
tally transparent Superclear adds 
sparkle to their appearance and builds 
up their sales appeal. People have . 
learned, also, that good gelatin is in 
itself a food high in nutritive value 

and there’s no more palatable way to | 
get it than in good jellied meats. 


Superclear is high in test as well as 
quality. It’s economical to use. 

(Example: For jellied tongue, the gel- 
atin cost is only 3.7c per pound, when 
used at the ratio of 1 part of Superclear 
to 14 parts of water,) 


We will send formulas for any jellied 






meats with a trial shipment. 


NY Seperclaot (aR 


(A superior jellied meat gelatin) 





Swift « Company 





GELATIN DIVISION « CHICAGO, ILL. 
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